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A TRIPLE GIFT TO THE PUBLIC BY 
- & ROYAL HAIR SPECIALIST. 


Drill Manual for the Hair and Scalp, with Supplies of Two Court Toilet Prepar 
will Write or Apply for a Gift Package. 


} quantity and beautiful in quai: 
Gift C: 


Postacz, 
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WEEK ENDING JULY 29, 1909. 


The above represents a piece of the 
beach at Southend. 
written {n the sand and partly obliter- 
ated by the feet of visitors. What wete 
the Words rubbed out? 


Great Southend Beach Mystery. 


A message Was 


REWARD IS OFFERED FOR 
THE BEST SOLUTION OF THIS 


( tontae: ) 


ENTERED at 
Stationers’ Baru. 


{Price One Penny. 


Eree to All Who 


A famous Royal Hair Specialist, whose name is familiar 
in the Courts and Palaces of the world, is at present making 
an offer of exceptional generosity to every lady and gentle- 
ian who will either write or call personally for his gift 
package. 

The gentleman who makes this offer to 
the public is Mr. Edwards, of Edwards’ 
Harlene Company, the great authority on 
hair-culture and the discoverer of the greatest 
of all preparations for the hair, “ Harlene.” 

What the daily drill on the parade ground 
does for the weedy, undisciplined, and unlovely 
recruit, “Harlene Haiy-Drill’’ accomplishes 
for hair that is weak, brittle, scurfy, or 
suffering from any form of disease. It literally 
—as the phrase itself implies—“ drills” every 
individual hair of your head out of all its weak- 
nesses and blemishes, so that instead of a 
mob of hirsute degenerates, you have a head 
of hair of which each individual unit is well 

bad at ten healthy, and developed to 
its highest possible standard in every way. 


A PLEASING HEAD OF HAIR. 


"his, however, by the way ! 

‘lo return to Mr. Edwards’ free triple offer 

iich will appeal to everyone who is anxious 

'» cultivate and possess a pleasing head of 
It is as follows : 

1—LARGE TRIAL BOTTLE of _his 
famous hair-food and hair-tonic, “ Har- 
lene,” of exactly the same quality as 
supplied to his Royal and aristocratic 
clients. 

\l.-DRILL MANUAL, containing full 
instructions for the proper performance of 
the famous “ Harlene Hair-Drill.” 

11I.—FREE TRIAL PACKET of a special 
powder for shampooing the scalp and bair,. 
and thus promoting scalp cleanliness and 
hair hygiene, called CREMEX. 

By calling at the Edwards’ Hurlene Co., 95 

296 High Holborn, London, W.C., anyone 

soy Obtain these three valuable toilet 
.-vessories free of any charge; but if 
«pplication be made for delivery of same 
through the post, it is necessary that three 
penny stamps be enclosed to cover postage, 
us the cost of labour, material, P sce etc., 
which this great and generous offer entails, is ng 
ulready very -heavy, and it is not too much to ex t 


iar), 


articles. 


that the small expense necessary for postage should be. 
defrayed by the recipient. 


To prove to you how easy it is to grow hair luxurijant in 
I = / aisos have to do is to 
fill up and send the following loupon. This entitles 
you to receive, per return of post, the free package contain- 
ing everything you need to rejuvenate your huir roots and 
renew the growth. 
It costs you ncthing for instructions and material, and 
the gift of both is-made in.order to prove to-you that your 
hair is a thing that it is not difficult to grow when the right 


methods are applied. 
AN ALTOGETHER NEW GIFT. 


Commencing ‘to-morrow, Mr. Edwards is adding a new 
gift to his Presentation Packages to the public. 
This is a trial package of the Cremex Scalp and Hair 


This le the latest gift inl of se ee aent 
“Harione Hair-Drill.” To-day—for re 
pac i derful Cremex Scalp and Hair Shampoo Powder. All who 
7 tig eae the Hariene Co.'s address, the following 
Ive a free gift package containing the above-mentioned 

Sen Theme sn a for this free gift package should write by 


merely fill up and post, or hand in at 


Shampoo Powder. Its use according to the accompanying 
instructions cleans the scalp and hair. 

Mr. Edwards. has added this new gift to his Free 
Packages because suprisingly few people are able 
to cleanse their scalp and hair in the proper way. 


Those unable to call 
to-day’s post for one. 


FREE COUPON. 


‘o Messrs. EDWARDS’, HARLENE CO. 
06-06 High Holbara, London, W.C: 

Sirs,— Having read: your article in Pearson's Weekly, 
I desire to participate in the benefits given by you ander your 
scheme for improviig the health and beauty of the hair of the 
people of this sontey . 

P send me by return the Free Outfit for one week’s 
‘‘ Harlene Hair-Drill.”’ 
_ Tenclose 3d. stamps for postige to any part of the world. 


Name.... 


DQEOGE siscsecsiciscicect sos civscasvesonsonsaveenevesns senegniaus ses eee ses sanices 
A 


(* This amount is not payable if the reader calls personally for Free 
Outfit.) Pearson's Weekly, July 29, 1909, 


Edwards, the discoverer of the world-famous . 
time—he supplements his gift with 


ations. 


There are many difficulties in the way: 

(1). In some districts the water is too hard. 

(2). In other cases the soap used is detrimental to the 
scalp and hair. 

(3). Then some hair is too damp. 

(4). Other hair is too dry. ; 

For these—and other—reasons, Mr. Edwards 
has decided to increase the contents and value 
of his Gift Pac by including a trial 
Package of his “Cremex” Scalp and Hair 
Shampooing Powder. 

Use this according to Mr. Edwards’ direc- 
tions, and the accompanying practice of 
“Harlene Hair Drill” will be all the more 
quickly resultful. 


ONCE A WEEK, CREMEX—ONCE A BAY 
‘*HARLENE HAIR-DRILL.” 


The scalp and hair should be cleansed once a 
week with “Cremex.” The ‘Harlene Hair 
Drill” should, of course, be practised daily, 
in accordance with Mr. Edwards’ directions 
therefor. 

The new shampoo powder, “ Cremex,” which 
is included in this offer, is already becoming 
famous, like its better-known _ relative, 
“ Harlene.” 

This powder has been specially prepared by 
Mv. Edwards for the purpose of promoting 
scalp-cleanliness and scalp-bygiene. 

It cleans the scalp from all dandruff and 
other unhealthy conditions. ® 

It stimulates healthy skin action, and assists 
“ Harlene” in its important duty of nourish- 
ing and invigorating the hair-roots. 

“¢Cremer,’” says Mr. Edwards, “ used once 
a week, in conjunction with the ‘ Harlene Hair- 
Drill,’ will keep both the scalp and the hair in 
perfect condition, and overcome the most 
obstinate forms of hair trouble.” 

Everyone who knows the high reputati 
of the various preparations associated with 
this gentleman’s name will not neglect to.seize 
this excellent opportunity of testing “ Harlene 
Hair-Drill,” “ Harlene,” and “ Cremex” free 
of charge. : 


WHAT YOU MAY REGEIVE—FRES, 
If you are bald (or going bald), if your hgir is 


WEAK —BRITTLE 
—GREASY —FALLING OUT 
—DISCOLOURED —LACKING either in 
uantit lit 
—LUSTRELESS q pee 


you are invited to try this magnificgat triple combingtion 
of preparations at Mr. Edwards’ expense. 

t any rate, by merely remitting three ». iy stampe 
for postage of the package. you can test “Han.ene Hair- 
Drill” (and “ Cremex”) for a week free of chars». 

If you call personally at the Edwards’ Hai‘ene Co. you 
will be handed a gift package without having .o pay for 
postal delivery. 

Six extra packets of “Cremex” may be obtained by 
enclosing postal order for one shilling 

Further i of “ Harlene” col at all 
Chemists’ and Stor > thy 7S” . Od, 
and 4s. Gd. bott!4. =e ye " é 
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&c., handsomely Lordered, in six different patterns 
of fasb‘onable self-shades of Crimson, Greens, Blues, 
and Art Colourings to suit all requirements, and 
LARGE ENOUGH TO COVER: ANY~ORD!- 
NARY-SIZED KOOM. These Carpets will be 
rent cut ns Sample Carpets, thus showing the 
identical quality we do supply in allsizes. They 
are made of waterial equal to wool, end being a 
sreciality of our own, can only be obtained direct 

from our looms, thus saving the pur- 
chaser all middle profits. 

OVER 400,000 SOLD DURING THE 
PAST TWELVE MONTHS. Money 
willingly returned if not approved. 
housands of Repeat Orders und Un- 
eolicited Testimonials received. 


_ GIVEN AWAY! GIVEN AWAY 


With every Carpet we shall anso- 
LUTELY GIVE AWAYa very Fandsome 
Rug to match, or we will send Two 
Carpetaand TWO RUGS for 10s, ed.~ 


H.R. means de Chrittofare poy 
| Prin Palwologic Niccpts 
shave gained 7 
en Sen ery ' rrmcess a8 Poy [Londonderry 
| Dowager Marchio ‘exa o! : 
Dowager Marchioness Dewnshire 


* e3 < 
| H EARTH RU GS Regd.) | Fie Gueen of Sweden pee 
te sath rites c 


Duchess of Wellington 
Bucher of Tetehern wd 


F. HODGSON & SONS Siepsccr ica hermit 


Postage 
? 7 Trade Markon all Goods. Beware of Imilations. | Mirchioneas of Brea ralbane 7 Ww ree | 
6d. extra. Please mention Pearson's Weekly.” Marchioness of Hastings r} 2 Le 2 aie P tla fi of 
Gigantic Sale of the “Queen's Royal ’ Househoid Reversible Rich Turkey Pattern Don t orget to Mapetiie by return | 
(Trade Mark on all Goods CAR P ET post. 
Beware of Imitations.) (Regd.) a a a | 
ADMITTEDLY THE CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD. Woven without seam. Altogether superior quality, with take advant ge Write to — 
handsome border to correspond. A marvel of excellence and beauty. Thouean’s of repeat orders and testimonials reevived, giving » C. Ht. KAPUTINE ‘7 
ba watiatantion: heniovdering please meeritipe Bed. Dining, prewing or Steting Roo n, and any partici jas ROlOGE Dee : je We t) | | R E D Ni E ¥ | 
- ie old style of covering e floor aroom entirely with carpet is er dual iving p! J the more althy immode of 
¢ down a squire in the middle of the room, the flooring beyond being’ stained: and Vernished, oF polishe 1 with beeswax, of Free Sam ple Kaputine Works, } 
f 4 the Phe ier an waa ee a we Héducea 196 Wak id bebe you ate tired of taking nis ¢ { 
- . . by rv] . a 4 a! efie and weary of wearing ectric ] 
Sale Price @6/- left, by .... «. Sale Price 22’ fe I will send you a Book which ¢! j 
ift. by ‘i T2ft. hy Lift. ae , 25'6 Oo tana é told be Quickly 
aft by ate : eee Ber Ffer ON FrONt jf Kapntineis sod vy |ryesesRR ee: 
eft. by 12/1 ISe. by S1fbe cs as 8 35/6 Chemists and Stores | and DKBILITY from any canse what | 
Illustrate Ixteaday Orermantels, Curtains, &é., everywhere. Packets STOMACH MEDiCt Sea weaene ie 
lou, Address— Cove i. of 18 doses, 1/-. Stamps. Mention this Paper.—A. J. Li 
o 7 ‘ 93 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. | 
i 
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1 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are Inserted under this heading at the rate of 26. per line of 7 worde or part thereof. 
Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All communications should be addressed to the 
Advertisement Manager, “Pearson's Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.0. Adver- 

tleements must be- received by Tuesday morning for the following week’s issue. 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETR BOOGHT; 
callor forward by post; full ealue per return, or offer 
made. — Messrs. Browning, Actual Manufacturers, 3 
63 Oxford St., Opp. Rathbone Place, London (Estab. fast, Tojlet,and Trinket, 31/-. packed free. Book of 
100 years). designs post free. All Factory Prices. — Teapot 

Manufacturing Co. (Dept. K) Hanley, Staffs. 


CHINA. CHINA. 
from 3’-, packed free. Dinner Sets, hi 
tion, 66. Pive Complete Sets—Dinncr, Tea, Break- 


PHOTO POST-CARDS of yourself, 1/- dozen. 
Catalogue and Samples Free,—Hackett, July Boad, 


RINKING is the most fascinati: 
Liverpool, E. a em cinating and healthy 


amusement of the age. It is also an amazing 
financial euccess, and dividends up to 300% are being 
paid. Now is a chance for you to secure shares in an 
STRENGTH: How Lost; How Regained.— | assured successful rink in large North of England 
Interesting and instructive remarks to young and | City. Send for prospects nt once.—L. Whitaker, 
middle-aged men on ‘How to Preserve Strength, Certified Public Accountant, Padibam, Lancs. 
Create Vitwity, afd Incréase Nerve Stamina.” A |-. —_ 


brief treat on Nervous Exhaustion, Loss of 

Strength +rty of Nerve Force and Debility in POULTRY KEEPING.—Those who would 
Men.— t sealed on receipt O£ 4 penny stam like full instructions as to the keeping, breeding, and 
Charles Gordon, 8 Gordonholme Dispensary, - | rearing of-poultry for both pleasure and profit may 


ford, Yorks. find it in_" Ponitry Keeping, and How to Make it 


THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is made to the Readers urse is undoubtedly Beechan 
of Pearson's Weekly, 29/7,09._ On receipt of P.O. for §/ et potas Es deadhel arte Se Siveacerts kr he 4 to your 
vo will forward DIKECT FROM OUR LOOMS to o pe Te oie: ot 4 natural 
your address one of our PRUDENTIAL REAL SEAMLES recovery. Tie gas ot eteis ee Be ee wement of 
WOVEN HALF-CUINEA the digestive organs, it is obvious that whr_ . e that can 
. successfully deal with all disorders of the sls. If you 
Beecham’s Pills lay the foundation of - a) wt a Bit ad incidentally 

remove the “out of sorts” condition. The iy te driee'® We Alisistoputthe pf 
{ 262. x J } Zi soci sa order and when a With . a health cannot 

ee MSRP See aL ee to follow. the merely ter ; » t®, @ permanent ; 

euitable for Drawing Room, Dining Room, Bedroom, exhilaration that springs frow ’ Dele ee -om taking 


BEECHAM. iLLS. 


Beocham’s Pills are specially sultable for Females of all ages ” 


DON’T SNEEZE. 
DR. MACKENZIE'S 


CATARRH CURE 


MELLING 


Bo, OVe* A ats 


oe e, Neuralg in the 
ead, sintness, Disziness. 
A CHARM FOR HEADACHE. 
A SPECIFIC FOR INFLUENZA. 
sla by 
Prio 1/-or 


MACKENZIE’S Cure Depot 


td Cheese 


G Palate, Pocket, Peace and Pleas: ° 


CICARETTE 


BEST and PUREST 


LARGEST SALE IN C™ BRITAIN 


Prams ees 


est designs delivered for smal! 


Pay,’’ by F. E. Wilson, which may be had, price 1/2, 
% it free, from A. F. Sowter, Pubusher.17 onrietia deposit and easy mon payments, 
SUPERIOR SUIT AND COSTUME | Street, London, W.C. @ of anything wanted for self o: 


LENGTHS, 89 Latest shades. Suits and 
Costumes to specia acure, 25/- to 53/-. Wear 

fit guaranteed. Patterns free.--Groves & Lindley, 
39 Cloth Hall Street, Huddersfield. 


ry J. G. GRAY 
BABY CARS direct from factory on approval; 
carriage paid; we save you 5/- in ; cash or easy 
payments from 4/- monthly. Wonderful value. 

end to-day for splendid new catalogue, post free. 
—Direct Public Supply Co. (Dept. 63), Coventry. 


BOON TO WEAK MEN. — Nervous and 
Physical Wenknesses, Lack of Vigour, Va: and 
Allied Troubies, Treatise, with full in- 
cluding hundreds of testimoniats of cures, 
sent sealed, post free, two atamps,—P. J. Murray, 7 
Southumpton Row, London, W.C. 


DRUNKENNESS CURED, 
recretly, 
trifling. 
mingham, 


TYPEWRITING.— Novelists. story-writers, 
clergymen and others who require their manuscripts 
typewritten, should send a port-carel for terms to 
Miss Mort ts, 14 Bridge Road, Hammersmith, London, 
W. Special reduction for long stories. 


} quickly, 
ermanentiy, unfailingly, harmlessly; cost 
ple free,—Carlton Chemical Co.,504, Bir- 


ECZEMA.—Torturing, disfigaring Bezema re- 
Heved nndecured. Free Sample, 1d. stamp.—Saville 
Chemists, York, 


VARICOCELE.-—Evcry man suffering fron 
Varicecele and ite seeompanying debility and 
nervous weakness should send for iNastratedcireular 
describing its sucerssful treatment and cure by the 
only rational snd painless method. No electricity. 
Sent scaled, port tree, two stampes.— kK, B, Norton, 
69 & W Chancery Lane, Londen, W.C. 


MUSICAIr HOMES are the hnppiert.— Hand. 
somest an PTANOS arid ORGANS ut wholesale 
prices. Over 50.000 already sold direct from Factory 
to Home. Our price for Cash or Instalments are a 
revelation. Complete Catalogue Free, or to genuine 
enquirer ulogue and Clifton Bingham’s 5'- Song, 
“From Cro-s to Crown,” will be sent for three 
stampa.—CORNISHORGA® & PIANO CO., Memorial 

1, London, E.C, © one 


ASTROLOGY 
Days, Business Success,-Ma‘rimony. 


ASTROLOGY. —Tife Horoscope, Marriage 
Partner described ley Proxpects, Future Events, 
Changes, &c., accu y told. Send birth-date, 1/-, | 
and stamped enve Madame Marion, Robertson 
Avenue, Edinburgh, 


THE GARE 


OF 


THE HAIR 


f Gataiege 
househol . Easy terms. Satisfaction ge teed . 
ue, LIMITED, SHEFF A 


WHEN OUT OF =: - 


Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/14 (6 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills). 


post freein U.K.14 stamps 


Gocoa 


{s on the table. 


BE YOUR OWN MASTER and start the 
Reninant Trade. Experience annecessary. There's 
money in it. Write now for free guide.—Cochrane’s 
Warehouse, 17 Victoria Bridge, Manchester. 


INCOME TAX.-—If you wish to avold trouble 
and expense, buy “* A Handy Guide to Income Tax 
Payers.” It will solve all youg diffiealties in making 
&corret return, and thus roan. en 
forte n stamps to A, F. Sowter, 17° Hi &t., 
Londen, W.C. ° 


WONDERFUL READING, Sixpence. — 
Fred Evsthope, Astrologer, Whitley Bay. 


TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPH — 
A capital huncibook for the novice and ako the 
more advanced student ts “How to Take and Bake 
Photographs,” by Clive Holland. It gives youall the 
information you reqaize regardine © Room. 
Cameras, Plates ADGa tng Oe -_ 

. 7 S AE Sy -* 


Is all Important. 


future added. nd birth-date, 1/- P.O. 
Butleigh, White 


SLEIGHT OF HAND TRICKS.—A few 
aimple conjuring tricks are always useful in the after 
dinner interval, You cao 


e | 
ee ele TROREIN by MeDaTING oe ieee Read the Advice Of [ithe Taste. There's Health in every Cup. 1 
Bleightsand Pocket Tricks,’ by Cc. Lang Netl. Send * . 
12 to A. F. dowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, ’ e } 
sae |] Front Cover of this jj - . 


FRINGE NETS, fullsize,any colour, 1/1 dozen ; 
haty aye istianien cone ae aiaah ad in all shades, 
/ty real German r. ; post free.—J, 

41 Museum Street, London. erdie: 


and Profit 
by it. 


eagnts should be sent to tha Advertisement Department, "f 


issue 


PHYSICAL CULTURE.—Thoroughly prac 
tical information on physical cultur for trainin 
and general health ia given in ‘Modern Physica 

y C. Lang Neil, All the modern systema 
It may be had, post free, for 1/2from 
, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, 


and Strénuous Youth, benefit from ys daily us 
easy assimilation is a great point © merit. Tc 


{‘‘ Have Won More Awards Than Any Ot! 


DING 
, 1909, 


en | 


Headache 


CURED IN 10 
MINUTES, 


Une Kagputine cures 
in ten minutes the 
most violent Head- 
ache or Neuralgia. 
We want to prove 
this safe and reliable 
medicine to every 
sufferer, and in 
order to do so will 


BOTTLE 
tebly, Ovres 


s ana Stores, 


BEETLES. 
MOTH 


(in Blankets, 
Furs, etc.) 


Samples 1d. years’ successful resuits. 


ARE WELL LOOKED AFTER WHEN 


Fry 


PURE CONCENTRATED | 


Childhood and Old Age. Mid«: 


FRY’S COCOAS & CHOCOLATES 


sececeertinaniaeeernersinimeorent 
sENRIETTA STREET, (ONDON, Ws ° 
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Look out for next_ week’s 
August Bank Holiday 
Number. It will contain the 
first instalment of our New 
Serial Story, “Passers-by.” 


No. 993.  Tuanemuseiox ar WEEK ENDING JULY 29, 1909. © gp zat Owe Penny. 
WRONGLY DIAGNOSED. THE INEVITABLE. PREMATURE, . 


‘ A pompous doctor was going-round the hospital wards, 
followed by a crowd of students. 

“T can tell a man’s occupation from his disease,” he 
said, turning to a patient. ‘‘ Now, this man is a musician. 
Aren't you?” ; 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And you play a wind instrument ?” 

“ Yes.’ 

“You see, gentlemen, nothing is worse for the lungs 
than the wind instruments. t is your instrument, 
my friend?” : 

And the man replied, ‘“ Concertina.” 


Sr 1 OL el 


WHY JONES PAID. 
Takes friends who had been spending the evening at 


their club that the one who did not do the first 
thing his told him when he got home should pay for 
an oyster supper. 


Smith, in trying to find the matches, trod on the cat. 
“That's right,” said the wife, waking up. “Kill the 
poor cat and have done with it.” 

“ Well,” thought Smith, “‘ I'll have to do it or pay,” 80 
he killed the family pet. : 

Brown in the dark stumbled against the piano. ‘‘ Why 
don’t you break the piano ? ’’ demanded his wife. 

Brown at once broke the piano. 

When Jones got home he stumbled on the top step 
of the staircase. 

“Go on,” said his wife, ‘‘ tumble downstairs and break 


“Not me,” answered Jones. “I'll pay for the supper 


A nursemaid, a pram, and a baby, 
The park with a seat in the sun, 

And a baby, a pram, and a nursemaid, \ 
All come in to commence Chapter f. 


The babies are now growing children, 
The one is a boy brave and true, 

The other of course is a “ girlie,” 
So now we will close Chapter 2, 


See the school on the hill with its playground, 


A naursemaid, a pram, and a baby, 
Same park, same seat, same sun, 
The story all over again, 
Chapters, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, and one. 


“ Compucrosr,” exolaimed an irate woman who carried 
many bundles, as she paused on the platform of the 
crowded tram-car, ‘I thought I told you that I wanted 
to get off at Pelham Avenue!” 

“ But, Madam——” * 

“Don’t you say a word! I know all about your car 
being very full, and not being able to remember where 
ais Sarg gets e I’ve heard all that before.” 


madam, I—— 

“You may be sure that I shall report you, sir; and for 
your impudence, too.” 

She alighted; the conductor rang his bell, and as 
the car started he said politely, as he touched his cap :— 

“T’m very sorry, madam, but Pelham Avenue is half 
a mile further on.” . 

6 , 
STRUCK A BARGAIN. 

Aw old woman recently entered an optician’s shop and 
pare a look at some spectacles. Choosing a pair, she 
as © price. 2 ° 

“ Five shillings,” was the answer. see Dery. 

“ And how much are they without the case?” 

“ T could not sell them for less than 4s. 10d.,” said the 
tradesman, who was determined to get all he could. 

“ Do you only take off twopence for the case 2” queried 
the woman. 

“That is all. The case is worth no more than two- 
pence,” was the reply. 

“ That is news !” ejaculated the old lady, with a 
sigh of relief. “‘ It’s the case for mine which I have lost.’’ 

So saying, she laid down the twopence and marched off 
with the coveted case before the astonished shopkeeper 
had time to interfere. 
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POST OFFICE IMPROVEMENTS. 
Our artist, having learnt from the daily papers that the. post office pen is to be improved, suggests a few more things that could also be remedied. 


FOR" iT “HERE IS 
PPRS ON Cor THe 
IN AAEDIENTS.~.OF. POST 
OFFIC LINK ; > 


. AND THE 

K MIGHT ht IMP 
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‘AND THE TERRIBLE 
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<-ATRRRISON. 


When it’s raining on mountain and moorland and fen, You'll find that the ROYAL is thrice welcome then, 


os | , : 


_ The World’s Best Stories. 


" gescription of the Derby in “ Esther Waters,” asked him 
what 


. Settling the Strike. : 

Ir all labour difficufties could be adjusted with the 
celerity and decision displayed by Professor Jowett, the 
famous master of Balliol, questions of. employer and 
employes would not manifest themselves in so violent 4 


‘ some amazing bids for 
‘Told Week by Week. story told by the late Mr. Nettleship: ab aeag ot abe 
—————— 
= Which ? 

A POLITICIAN of some cat whose popularity as is 
speaker was emphasised go indispensable 
successful campaigners, repartee, fs who was not at all 
famous or otherwise noted for sny Sarat werd faithful 
adherence to teetotal rules, was occupying at 
a meeting when a well-known clergyman in the audience 


these qualities never shone to greater advantage than of 
the. famous occasion of his dealing with the refractery 
washerwomen of Balliol. . 

These worth: dames struck for higher wages in one 
department. elve collars for a shilling was the 
statutory price. They came to present their claim to 
the master. Sn owe gx : 

; oo washerwomen have come to see you,” said the 
utier. = 

“ Show the ladies up,” said the master. -clumped 
into the room, to find him poking the fire. He turned 
rou 

me Pile ese eheeien aes re 2” he asked 
quietly. 

They began to expostulate. He touched the bell; in 
came the butler. 

= Ste the Bice Goren 

Presently tler appeared again. : 

“They seem very sorry, sir—would like to see you 


“ Show them up” 


But the farmer was more modest still. “ Fift 
pounds!” he whistled ; “Tl tell you what I'll do. ; You 
come along o me and Ill give you seven-and-six and 
your tea.” . 


“Old Depew Still Alive?” 


Tor am wticls omy She Sebeahone © Serine elindes ‘tp 8 
contretemps in which Mr. uncey M. Depew played a 


part. 

He was confined to the house for a few days th h 
illness, had his bed wheeled into his busin saa Soa, 28 
gel the day saw some <n, Te came, and with 

m Tu i 
Bs ono el sleep, ly ken in upon by the 

e came from a well-known daily 
Depew answered it. Pee 
Sa. conversation which ensued ran something like 
is:— - 
“Old Depew still alive ?” 
oe Yes.” ra 


f* Likely to last through the night ?” 
tatvectitent 

“Then I won’t come down. Thanks. Good-night.” 
“ Good-night !’” 


The Good He Did. 


One of His Majesty’s Judges tells a good sto ainst 
himeelf, and of a letter which has a pretty turn of emo, 
It is from a correspondent who describes himself as a dock 
labourer resident in the borough his Lordship formerly 
represented in the House of Commons. 

One of his mates met with an accident in the course of 
a day’s work and claimed eonipensation from bis employer 


— disputed. 

“T told him,” the sympathetic eomrade writes, “ that 
as I was one of your supporters at elections I would ask 
your advice as to whether he had 3 legal claim. He 
nearly had a fit. Says he, ‘What's the good of asking 
Justice——? What does he care for the borough now ? 
Why, he has already sentenced three of us to death.’ 


Well,’ says I, ‘ ay eS good 
an 


The speaker looked nonplussed for ® moment and the 
audience langhed at his apparent. embarrassment. But 
his ready wit asserted iteelf when he had had time to 


recover. 

“J will answer the gentleman’s question,” he responded 
with a smile as the clergyman beamed with s triamphant 
air, “‘ but before doing so I should like to ask question.” 
Then, still smiling, his manner unctuously expectant, he 
said, “ Does the reverend gentleman offer the interruption 


as an inquiry or as an invitation 2 ” 

Ghicago Raillery. a ———— found the master intent, as before, 
Maxn, llinois, loses an | 09, the Hre-gra) ; ho 

aunts | ts ccpulnde Bol the slovies cai material lis ve ee eee eave collars for @ shilling ?” piped 
prosperity of 0, whieh, however, has often been heery ; ; 
L poocss fl “ The wickedest city on earth.” ee a began to make explanations. He 
One day he was holding forth in his usual strain, when | 0", 
he touched upon the part played by the railways in that 


wecsperity. 
“ Statistics show,” declared the member from Illinois, 
“ that 1,150 trains arrive in Chicago daily. These trains 
—run by some twenty-four companies—carry Over 165,000 
passengers. The railways have been o strong factor in 
making Chieago what it is to-day.” 

Whereupon Congressman McCall, ef Massachusetis, 
smilingly interjected : 

“Mann, that’s an awful charge to prefer against the 


Teetotal. 

Aw ardent teetotaler, in conversation with the late Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, once found fault with the tice of 
“christening” vessels with champagne ore being 
launched. 

Sir Wilfrid did not altogether with him, and said 
@ good temperance lesson cou be learned from the 


“ Thank day, good day !”” said the master. 
1 Kaan nal Fon dese tadkee down "' and the strike was 


over. 
. Sharing Prosperity. 

A PHYSICIAN tells of two young friends of his who 
entered ai upon their respective careers of 
a and lawyer. : a: 

te one afternoon the newly-made medico dashed into 
the room of his legal friend, exclaiming, ‘ Great luck, old 


for the borough as a Judge e did as a member of. 
Parliament.’ ” 


' PP ore the i agp slapped his friend on 7 ; 

“ ” i ba ey ted, 1” Then, af 

, . Hew den that be a ress sachg peree te | ® slight * ais, be added, with a sly “I say, let me A True Story of Madame Patti. 

of wine the ship takes to water, and sticks to it ever go with you! he haan’t made bis will t Ir is told of Madame Patti that once on the eve of 


after!” A Poor Job. . 


engaged upon 
seep ree A handsome old model named Smith sat. 
the head of St. Mark. Artist and model became great 
friends, but when the picture was finished, they lost sight 
of one another. ey 
One day, however, the artist, wandering, about the 
Zoological Gardens, came upon his old model, with a 
broom in his hand, looking very disconsolate. ‘“ Hullo, 
Smith,” said he, “ you don’t look very cheery. What are 
you doing now?” a 
“ Well, I ain’t doin’ much, sir, and that’s @ fact. Tm 
engaged in these ere gardens a-cleanin’ hout the hele- 
phants’ stables ; a nice occypation for me as was one 0” 
the twelve apostles, ain’t it, sir?” 
Lost Labour. - 
Mr. Wespow GrossmiTH used to tell a story 
about ploy by Mr. Robert Ganthony, which that gentle- 
im to read. Mr. Grossmith took the comedy, 
but lost it on his way home. - 
“ Night after night,” he says, “I would meet Ganthony, 
and he would ask me how I liked his play. It-was awful ; 


A Poser for the Bishop. 

Bisuor Tarzor, for years the “ Cowboy Bishop” of 
Wyoming and Idaho, but now Bishop of Central Pennsyl- 
vania, often found himself faced by unusual problems 
in his life in the pioneer West. Here is one of the host 
of amusing ones described by him in his recently published 
book of reminiscences, “ My People of the Plains” : 

“At the close of one of his meetings a man who was 
known as the ‘ Colonel’ said to him quietly : 

“ ©] ghould like to ask you a few questions, if you do 
not object.’ : 

“©¢T ghall be only too glad to answer them if I can, 
Colonel. Please proceed.’ . 

“<Well, Bishop, do you think my wife is a good 
woman ?” 

“© One of the best I have ever known.’ 

. ¢Do you think she is a Christian ?’ 

«<< Jf she is not, I should doubt whether any of us could 
be so considered.’ 

“ «Well, now, do you think she will make it ?’ 

“ « How is that, Colonel ?’ I asked. 

“Do you think my wife will get in?’ 

* Still determined not to a to divine his meaning, 
{ said : ‘ Excuse me, Colonel, but please explain.’ 

“¢T gimply mean this, Bishop: Do you think that 
St. Peter wi let the old lady pass through the pearly 
ates?’ 

ane I have not a doubt of it, Colonel.’ 

“¢Then you think you can guarantee that she will 
et in?’ 

; “So far as my opinion is worth anything, I cannot 
for a moment question it.’ : 

“Well, then, if that is so, I do not think I shall be 
confirmed. In fact, I do not see that I need tobe. You 
see, Bishop, it is just this way : If the old lady gets in and 
they lock the door against the old man, she will simply 
raise trouble until she gets me let in. And she’s sure to 


“Tt was in vain that I tried to convince him of the 
futility of such an argument. lis faith in his wife's 
influence was too strong to be shaken by anything I could 


allege.” 7 
More Caine. | 
Somrsody, in complimenting George Moore on his 


ae result. ip i" i el telegram Madame 
a ushed, and said: “ Wha arming le ! 
At what o'clock do we start?” er 

“To-morrow morning, if you, wish it.” 

When we arrived at the Bucharest railway station, 
late in the evening, we found sixty gentlemen in evening- 
dregs, who, in spite of the cold, stood there immovable 
in two long rows. Behind them torches were held up, 
flags were waving, flowers strewn on our path, while two 
bands played national airs. An old gentleman advanced, 


and said :— 
: ‘The nobles of Roumania weleome you, Madame.” 
We were thus escorted to our hotel in the midst of 
applause, and made a triumphant entry into the town. 
t the door of the hotel I asked my secretary, Ullman 
to come in with us. 
is —— he whispered to me. 
“ y ”» 
baa | must watch their clothes, or they will run away with 


wag, still pursued him without mercy. At lat it occurred 
to Mr. Grossmith that he might have left the comedy in 
the cab on the night it was given to him.’ . 
He inquired at Scotland Yard. “ Oh, yes,” was the 
reply. “ Play marked with Mr. Ganthony’s name, sent 
back to owner four months ago, as soon as found |" 


A Movable Feast. - 
An Englishman attending a clambake banquet in 
New York for the first time suddenly became aware that 
he was not quite so comfortable ae he had been at the 


Look here !”” he said to Senator Aldrich, his neighbour 
at table. ‘‘ You are a native and know the rules of the 
game. we don’t. Now I'd like to know when to stop 


ting. 

e “Well,” responded the Senator, with a smile, “my 
“J heard he tried that,” said Moore, “ so I bought the | rule is this: I seat m If at the start exactly four inches 

book. You may judge of his accu by the fact that | from the table, and w! I feel myself touching it I know 

hhe has the horses weighed instead of the jockeys.” it is time—to move back a bit more.” 


‘nearly £13.” 
Very cheap I thought. 
———————————————————————————— 
Ripsz Haccarp end Jzroms K. Jsnome will 
contribute to the 1,000th number of Pearson’s Weekly. 


e thought of Hall Caine’s account of Derby Day. 


_ You can’t find better photographs of stage celebrities than those in the August ROYAH MAGAZINE, price 44. 
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“No, I never was no at sums, ’Enery,” said Mr. 
William Blott, A.B., regretfully, as he reclined at case on his 
bunk in the forecastle of the Albatross. ‘‘ I knew a chap once, 
wot used to ask one beginnin’, ‘ If a erring and a ’arf cost 
three-’apence——’ Nobody ever could work it out. That 
feller went overboard very sudden one dark night.” 

«Ah! said the seaman addressed as Henry significantly. 

“The sea,” added Mr. Blott darkly, ‘‘ was puffickly calm. 
But it served ’im right!” 

Henry smoked thoughtfully for a space, pondering on the 
mysterious connection between the scaman’s fate and his 
liking for mathematical problems. 

“ Are you insinuatin-——” he began at length. 

* No,” said the other quickly. ‘‘ But when you ask me to 
work out sums you know wot to expect. Anythin’ else I 
don’t mind tellin’ you.” 

“ All I want to know is ’ow long you've been payin’ into 
this ‘ere mutual insurance scheme ? ” 

“ Matter o’ two year.” 

“Then that’s easy. Two years is a ’undred and fower 
wocks, and a ’undred and fower weeks at sixpence a week 
is—is Wait a minute! It’s comin’—is two pounds, 
twelve shillin’s. That's right, ain’t it?” 

“T’'ll take your word for it, ’Enery. I’ve triod to work it 
out afore. but my ’ead won't stand it.” 

“ Wot I want to know,” pursucd Henry, “ is wot do you get 
out of it? Looks to me very like a ‘ave. If you die, your 
rorrerin’ widder gets fifty quid ; but wot do you get 2? Nothin’! 
And if you don’t die you jest goes on nayin’.” 

“T gets somethin’ when I'm sixty,” interposed Bill. 

“ And ’ow do you know you'll live to be sixty ? ” demanded 
Henry warmly. ‘I call it flyin’ in the face o’ Providence to 
chuck away good money every week on a ’undred-to-one 
chance like that !” 

Bill shook his head dubiovsly. “I don’t understand the 
rights of it, "Enery. The skipper explained it to me. He 
said the owners was doin’ it for the men’s bonefit.” 

« Ah, that’s wot ’e would say,” commented Henry cynically. 
“Like as not, ’e gets paid a commission for sayin’ it. I 
reckon you've been ’ad, Bill. Now, look ere, you've got to 
ret that money back some’ow. And if you was to tap ‘em 
for the fifty quid as well it’d serve ‘em right. I s’pose you 
ain't likely to die this v’yage ?”” : 

“I ’opo not,” said Bill fervently. 

Henry glanced cautiously round tho forecastlo to assure 
himself that it harboured no listening occupant. 

“* §’pose.” he insinuated darkly, “ you was to fall overboard 
to-night ?”” 

“ S’pose you talk sense,” retorted Bill crustily. 

“°Sh!” said Henry, glancing round again. ‘ Don’t talk 
so loud. I don’t mean wot you think I mean. S’pose, when 
you and me is on watch together to-night, there ‘appens to bo 
a sudden splash ‘card, and I raises the alarm, and gays as you 
‘are gone overboard—who’s to prove different 2?” 

‘“* And where should I be ? ” demanded Bill. 

“In the ’old,” said Henry simply. 

“ Where?” said Bill, sitting bolt upright. 

“Jn the ’old.” repeated Henrv. with less assurance. “ Now, 
don’t look so cixgusted, Bill. I know it’s a bit stuffy, but it'll 
only be for three days—jest till we reach Yarmouth. All 
vou've got to do is to make your will anpointin’ mo your 
heir to dror vour insurance money. When I produce that, the 
tkipper will be bound by lor to stump up tho fifty quid on 
hehalf of the owners—it bein’ a mutual benefit affair. Thon 
we share the money——” 

“Me takin’ two-thirds,” interrupted Bill firmly, “ it bein’ 
m+ money.” 

“ Well, we won’t quarrel about that.” said Henry generously, 
making @ mental reservation. ‘Two-thirds it shall be. 
And there are you with your pockets full o’ money lyin’ snug 
in the ’old while all your work is bein’ dono for you.” 

7 And wot about my grub ? ” asked Bill. 

T'll see to that.” Henry promised him. “I'll bribe the 
cook with vart o’ that fifty quid. You shall live like 
fightin’ cock. Nice tasty grub and plenty o’ . 4 
blest if I don’t think you'll enjoy bein’ down there! Wot’s 
® little stuffiness and bad smells and a few rats and cock- 
roaches?” . 

“Tt’s all very well for you to talk,” growled Bill. 

There's no call for you to say that, Bill,” said Henry, with 
Aecp reproach. ‘“ You know I can’t go overboard myself ’cos 
I ain't insured. Now, come along and make your will, and 
don’t look se down-’earted.” 

Provided with pon, ink, and paper, Bill wrote laboriously 
for several minutes, reciting aloud as he wrote. 

This is the last will and testvment of mé, Willyam Blott, 

-B.. to say as I leaves all my belongings——" 
\cq7lncludin’ my insurance money,” interposed Henry. 
bier Lear very nlain.” 

nc in’ . s 
Wik AR” my insurance money, to my ole pal Henery 


—- bein’ in sound ’ealth and in my right mind,” dictated 
ve. . 
Bill cxvressed a doubt as to whether he could be in his right 
ri to be persuaded into taking part in such a silly scheme, 
ut he wrote the words, and signed and dated the document 
under the impression that he had proceeded in s strictly 
eral manner throughout. 
te cabin-boy, chancing to come along at that moment, 
was promptly commandeered as a witness. He was com- 
manded to write his name opnosite the undecipherable splodgs 
which Bill declared to be his signature: but he expreserd 
ye extreme surgrise on beipg informed that it 1oas Bill's 
"gnature that the sxasperated seamen felt it incumbent upon 


The sium children at 


| The Story of a Seaman's Plot. | 


- Complete Sk 


himself to administer severo personal chastisement, for the 
sake of his self-respect. 

This interlule caused considerable delay, but the matter 
was ultimately adjusted, and the completed will given into 
Henry's keeping. 

“That's all right,” said Henry, plowing the precious 
document in his belt.“ Now you nan leave the rest to me.” 

* * 


Shortly before midnight a sudden loud splash was heard, 
followed by frantic shouts of ‘‘ Man overboard,” and hurriedly 
awakened members of the crew hastened on deck to find 
Henry prancing helplessly about in a state of utmost distrac- 
tion, bellowing out that his old pal Bill Blott had fallen 
overboard. 

A boat was quickly lowered and a caroful search mado ; but 
no traco of Bill was found, and after a time all hope of rescuo 
was abandoned. 

In consideration of his Lee Henry was relieved of tho 
remainder of his watch, and retired to his bunk. The crew 
attempted consolation, but Henry rejected all proffered 
sympathy, and, announcing blackly that his life was blighted 
and A sonal he should never smile again, curled up and went 
to sleep. 

Next morning ho appeared still too dazed with grief to 

rform his usual duties, and sympathisers did his work for 

im. This gave him leisure to watch for a favourable oppor- 
tunity of speaking to the captain alono in his cabin. 

“ Well, Henry!” the skipper grected him in a sympathetic 
voice. ‘ This is very sad news about poor Bill.” 

“ Very sad, sir!” assented the wocbegono Henry. “I feel 
*is loss very much. I don’t s’pose I shall evor gct over it. 
It’s about ’im I've come to speak to you, sir.” 

“Well?” 

“ Bill was very fond o’ me, sir, as overybody on board 
knows. Wo was just like brothers, only friendlier. Well, 
only yesterday poor Bill was makin’ his will and he insisted 
on leavin’ me everything he ’ad. I don’t suppose as poor Bill 
*’ad much to leave, ’im bein’ only aapoor sailor man, but he did 
mention a little matter of insurance money, and says Bill, 
‘If anythin’ should ’appen to me,’ sez he, ‘ you go to the 
skipper and show ’im my will,’ sez ho, ‘ and ho'll see to it as 
you're treated fair and square.’ Those was Bill's very words.” 

“Well,” said the skipper, after a moment's hesitation, 
“ Bill was insured, I know, but I’m afraid there'll be somo 
little difficulty in drawing the insuranco money, even if the 
will should stand. You sce, for one thing, therc’s no absoluto 
proof of Bill’s death.” 

“ But I saw ’im fall overboard mesclf!” protested Henry. 
“* With these very eyes I saw ’im!” 

“ Quite so!’ assented the skipper, ‘‘ And nobody would 
think of doubting your word. But corroboration is what I 
want. I should require the sworn statement of at least two 
independent eye-witnesses before I should feel justified in 
parting with any of the owners’ moncy.” 

Henry stared at him dumfounded. 

“ Failing that,” continued the skipper, “‘ we must wait on 
the offchance of Bill’s body being washed up somewhere. 
Of course, it isn’t likely to happen at this distance from shore, 
but there’s always a chance. Then there’s another thing: 
how do I know that Bill didn’t commit suicide ? ” 

* Bill wouldn’t do such a thing, sir!” asseverated Henry, 
with unnecessary onergy. 

“ Ah, you nover know ! ” said the skipper, shaking his head. 
“Tt’s often the unlikeliest who do it. Still, I'll do what I 
can for you, Henry. When we reach Yarmouth I'll have 
inquiries made, and the necessary legal formalities observed ; 
but it’s sure to take a longtime. All I can suggest at present 
is that you should offer a reward for the recovery of Bill's 
body.” 

Henry reached the deck in a half-frenzicd condition, and, 
sitting on the hatch of the fore-hold, talked himself speech- 
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less. But his language, peoviteones as it wae, was quite put 

in the shade by Bill’s when Henry found an opportunity of 

oe the hatch and acquainting him with the state of 
affairs. 

Fortunately, just as Bill appeared to be on the verge of a 
fit of apoplexy, his harangue was cut short by the paddlen 
appearance on deck of an eldezly seaman, known as old Joe, 
a man whom Henry particularly disliked. He replaced the 
hatch barely. in time to escape detection ; but the old seaman 
acer quite unsuspicious, and accosted him in a friendly 
m r. 

‘Mornin’, mate,” he said. “ i 
Bill Biot Sad thing that about poor 

ery,” assented Henry briefly, edging away. 

But the old seaman laid’ detaining hand on his arm. 

“* Wait a minute, mate,” he said mysteriously. ‘I want * 
word in privit with you.” He glanced cautiously round to 
assure himself that no one was within earshot. Then h3 
odged closer to Henry. ‘‘ Tell me, mate,” he said in a hollow 
voice, “ why did you push ’im in?” 

For & moment Henry was too much taken aback to speak. 

“ Push—him—in !”" he repeated at length, in a voice faint 
with amazement. ‘ Wot are you sayin’, Joe?” 

“* Now, it’s no use you denyin’ it,” said Joo sternly, “cor 
I saw you do it! I ’ad a ‘orrible dream about poor Bill last 
night, I dreamt 'e was bein’ murdered ; and it upset me so 
much when I woke up that I got up and went on deck to see 
if ’o Was all right. I ‘eard the noise of a st lo aft; an’ 
creepin’ up I saw you push poor old Bill overboard. Now, 
wot ’ave you got to say ?”” 

When he had recovered his normal powers of expression, 
Henry had a good deal to say. It concerned Joe's appearance, 
his manners, his parentage and upbringing, and was 
remarkably fluent. 

a “Oh, all right,” said the elderly mariner, much ruffled : 
i3 es you to talk to me like that, me lad! Jest you 
wai 

Ho ee < nae returned a few moments lator 
accompan the skipper, a knot o i i 
at their heels. J ai a an 

What's this I hear, Henry ?"’ said the skipper sharply. 
# ~~ says he saw you pawl pave Bill Blott overboard.” te 

oe’s a liay, sir,” sai enry, casting a glance of dead! 
hatred at the veteran. iy oe d 
_ The skipper shook his head. ‘It won't do, Henry. This 
is @ serious matter, and you can’t get out of it like that. 
Joe says he distinctly saw you push poor Bill overboard ; 
and I’ve never known Joe tell a lie.” 

Never known Joo tell a lie!” gasped Henry. in a voies 
choked with emotion. ‘ Why, ’e’s the biggest liar on tho 
ship! ’E’s the out-an’-outest o 

“That'll do!” interrupted the skipper sharply. “ You 
can't make me doubt old Joe by abusing him. If Joe says 
he saw you do it. that’s good enough for me.” ° 
_ “But it’s only his word agin mine,” protested Henry 
indignantly. 

“ It’s more than that,” said the skipper solemnly. ‘“ You 
see, being Bill’s heir, you're the only person likely to benefit 
by his death. That’s what makes it look so black for you.” 

He turned to tho men. “ Pull up that hatch. some of you. 
I'll have him kept in the hold until we can hand him over to 
the police.” 

Henry decided that the game was up. He walked to the 
hatch himself and raised it. 

“* Bill,” he said in a disgusted voice. “ you ken come out.” 

But Bill, tired of waiting for deliverance. had dropped 
off to sleep, and the only reply that greeted Henry’s remark 
was a peaceful snore. 

“* What the dickens is he talking about ?”’ asked the skipper, 
Ss puzzled. ‘‘ Joo, go down and see if there’s anybody 

ere.” 

“* Ay, ay. sir!’ said Joe readilv. and was lowered into the 
hold by willing hands, the fuming Henry being with difficulty 
prevented from following him. 

After an intorval Joe re-appeared and was assisted out 
“ Nobodv there, sir!” he reported. avoiding the scandaliscd 
gaze of Henry. “It’s only his bluff!” 

‘*Shove him in!” said the skinper curtly. 

Bill’s first intimation of his feilow-conspirator’s presences 
consisted in receiving the weight of Henry’s falling body 
on his chest. He awoke with a howl of rage, and his forcible 
protests were audible on deck. 

“Shut un, Bill,” said Henry. ‘It’s me—’Enerv. The 
skipver ’as ’ad me put in ’ere to keep you comp’ny.” 

“Wot for?’ demanded Bill. 

“For murderin’ you,” explained Henry with a ghastly 
sniggor.” ‘* Joe swears ’e saw me push you overboard.” 

“T shall ‘ave to hoe *ung for murderin’ you. if you ain't 
careful,” said Bill with emotién. ‘ Nice sort 0” mess you've 
been and got us hoth into. Why didn’t you tell the skippe: 
I was in ’ere?” 

“TI did, but ’e wouldn't b'lieve moa. Leastways, °e 
pretended not to. Oh, ’o knows you're ‘era right enough. 
Him and that ole beast Joe ’as got some little game on, but 
wot it is I can’t imagine.” 

He had a fairly accurate notion, however. when dinner- 
time arrived and the hatch being raised. a plate containing 
a single ration was lowered down by old Joe. 

“'Ere! Wot's this?" protested Henry indignantly. 
“ There’s only enough ior one ’ere.” 

“Well, there’s only one to eat it, ain't there?" cama a 
sharp reply from the skipper, who was standing behind Joe. 
renin the voico of authority, Henry moderated his 

ne 


se There's two of us. sir,” he said in an ininred voice. “* Me 
and my ole pal Bill Blott. You're ‘ere, ain't you, Bul?” 
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[To the enthusiastic pla 
The Follies ave now affording 
an i pleasure in 
life, in giving him an oppor- 
ri ga os el gg 

ys $n" burlesque ‘ 


The skipper stared hard at, him with » glassy look. “I 
is also another way 
in which I sometimes have 
unwillingly to tread on other 
pea corns. For instance, 
Péissier’s Potted Plays has have been asked to “ pot” 
been such that st occurred to plays which have been 
our editor recently to ‘ask the entirely lacking in situations 
genial “HH. G.” ta write an article on “ Potting” | that lent themselves to burlesque ; and I have con- 
generally. We are now enabled to print it below.—Eb. Nors.] | sequently been unable to oblige. So you see that I 
sometimes give offence by acts of omission as well as of 
How do I “pot,” Mr. Editor? Well, that’s rather commission. . 
a difficulty, for must confes3 I hardly know how I do I very often get 8 lot of humour out of the scenery ; 


slowly, “I can see a sorter faint shadder something like 

I t it’ Bill’s ghost.” 
° moped oy said. fhe skipper. “I don’t believe in 
oats. You ought to have more sense than to fancy silly 
ings like that, Joe. I expect Henry is wandering in 

mind again.” 

“Speak to gm, Bill!’ implored Henry in an agonised 

voice. . 

Bill spoke to them, and what his words lacked in courtesy 

ae ee A “The skipper put his hand to his ear 

made a great pretence of listening intently, but after a 


bu 


few minutes gave it up. it myself. First of all, of course, I go and see plays. and in this direction I am ably supported by my patriotic 
“Can son kane anything, Joe?” he asked. ‘ : « ” ‘ . : 
“ft a hee Cre if, sir,” replied th In many cases the next thing I do is to go potty. Whore scenic artist. Why patriotic, do you say ? Because his 


is supposed to be # joke here. You don’t see it? Well, | name is John Bull, of course, atupid ! 
perhaps you're right. s , What actors do I most like to caricature? Well, of 
I have my matinées on Thursdays, so as to be able to | course, those who take it good-naturedly, although it 
seo other matinées on Wednesdays. Then, when I have | often happens, lg ote hee ee are more useful 
definitely decided to burl a play, I send my whole | for the purpose. Often the ¢ laughs that greet my 
company to the next mati : burlesques of well-known actors come from their brother 
The Managers Like It. ¢ and sister professionals among the audience, though tho 


Talking of my company, I may say that they have s0 originals themselves hardly see the humour of the thing 


trate etoary thing he thould imagine his old pal Bill i 
oe i e ine his o! is 
fn there with him,” peng igs ane “I expect it’s 
remorse for his horrible crime that makes him fancy -such 


“Will ’o get ‘ung, sir?” inquired Joe hopefully. 
“Not if gts ved that he’s wrong in his head,” 
mplee the ees ‘f and I think we can manage to prove 
Then he'll onl 


that. ly be shut up in s criminal asylum for | .. oly abeorbed the atmosphere of burlesque, inspired, sometimes. In the same way, hardly anybody is really 
ma oka, gay tye minutes afterwards high | Of courte, by myself, that have very little difficul ciple ae on ees ae - oe of his one 
words and sounds of strife and fury were in dropping into the parts to them; and eac hacgpnghae dott Srila 3 mare ve 


Mistinctive individuality that in | © ® gramophone! 
are erage meg in | No Flattering Lady Admirers. 
Jesque with a view to accentuating the Do I ever have any rude remarks made to me by any 
characteristics of each of the ipal parte. of the victims of my remorseless “ pots”? Never! You 
Do I have muck trouble whose plays | see, nobody dares to say anything to me, for I weigh a 
eager feng ie ? Well_—lot me whisper it in your ear— modest eighteen stone! You can understand that their 
% © it—espec the actor-managers. In [remarks would not carry enou, weight. Behind my 
” of a play has been actually | back, I believe, two of my po actors go about asking 
ted to me by an actor-manager, with his eye on 8 what on earth is there to laugh at in The Follics. 
advertisement. One thing that makes me grieve is that, unlike Mr. 
On the other hand, in a few isolated cases, I have some- Lewis Waller, who is adored by a band of ladics who 
times unintentionally managed to perforate thin skins | call themselves the K. O. W., or Keen On Waller Club, 
(that’s a te phrase, what 1); for instance when, last I have no such flattering combination of lady admirers. 
| year, I had to defend two actions for injunction go T have only one member of the fair sex who is “‘ keen” 
me from the music of The Girls of Gottenberg on me ; but * keen,” in her case, is a synonym of “‘ sharp.” 
The Merry Widow. But it was I who scored in reality She sends me shoals of postcards, signs herself X. Y. Z., an 
though, for; despite the fact that I had to pay several | doesn’t think much of my show. 
hundred pounds in costa, the publicity given to the cases You'll excuse my ‘finishing abruptly now, won't you? 
produced a net profit of about ten times the amount in for my business-manager is coming in with a cheque-book. 
increased receipts. You see, despite my sense of humour, I have to pay salaries, 
Talking of this, there was rumour shortly after | so I must now regretfully “ pot”? my banking account, 
that Mr. George Edwardes was retiring from mahage- | for if I didn’t, my talented company would very soon be 
ment in favour of a younger man, and it was erroneously ‘* potting” me! . 


heard 

from the hold, and eo great became the uprear that the 
aki had the hatch raised again. 

. t’s the matter now ?” he bellowed. 

“ Matter!” came the frantic voice of Henry. “ Matter! 
Why, Bill Blott ’as eat all my dinner u *ieself |”? 

“"Nonsense !’? gaid the skipper soothingly. ‘“‘ How can a 
poor ghost eat your dinner? Ghosts don’t eat. Take my 
advice and eat it up now, and then have a little nap to quiet 
your mind. You'll feel better after it.” . 

Henry’s voice was so choked with emotion that his reply 
to this well-meant advice was inaudible. 

“ Poor fellow!” said the skipper, turning to Joe. “ He's 
potting Gelkions apie, Better only give him biscuit and 
water in future. i i 


What's that row now?” 

“ Sounds as if "Enery is fightin’ with ‘isself, sir.” 

“Ah, well, stop herp s bit and listen, and if he gets foo 
violent,” said the skipper, speaking very distinctly, “Tl 
have to put him in irons” 

Much to Joe’s disappointment the commotion immediately 
ceased ; and though he waited for some time in expectation 
of a renewal of hostilities, he waited in vain. 

For the remainder of the voyage the unhappy occupants 
of-the hold were fed on hard biscuits and water, d out 
with a sparing hand by Joe. They occupi their time 


chiefly in telling each other what they in’ to do to Joe 

Sire got him Lary igen: sage uiet spot. Pg they SOO SeO Oe OPOO OP OPPO OP OPOLPOPLOLOL OPI PLL ODI L LAL PIG OLOe eaeaaeaeneeeenetstteGeGOeeeeee 

told Joe hi t his reception of the information was 60 _ t | 

eed pe pret giana Paige weg adem throdgh ao Stbistinintte | 
They could not complain of a lack of fresh air, for it became al the id has ever of the tent. ‘poliettion t 

a favourite ime of the crew in slack intervals to raise c-* This al ta @ t ° D thachinoce aver heoust 

the hatch and take turns in watching for Bill’s ghost. When | 8°”: cm tls ae ( AZ a rit ght 

it pe expatiated with amazement on its the narrow ook of ene ath age *s one Pe eaen 

marvellously life-like appearance. Any doubts they might joins North ( 4 , 7 ere are — ee am- a 

have felt as to its identity were dispelled a ghost’s | America: Uncle Sam’s Great Engineering shovels, each o ich can c 

dangaage, which was pai ly reminiscent of Bi The announcement that Enterprise. shift a thousand cubic yards bh 
‘As they neared Yarmouth the prisoners made anxious | the United States Govern- a day, or six hundred two- u 


ment have decided on the : horse loads. 
plans of fortification marks an important stage In The bed of the canal and the terracefl sides of tho 
the completion of what is cataialy the greatest | great Culebra Cut are a maze of railway tracks for tho 
engineering enterprise ever attempted: . use of the ‘dirt trains.”. The “ trackshifter” was 
The Panama canal will, when finished, have cost invented by a canal workman, and is an engine of almost 
anywhere between eighty and a hundred million sterling. | uncanny intelligence: It picks up these temporary 
At the lower figure the cost will be about five times tracks and relays them as they are needed. 
that of the Suez Canal. This is the third attempt to build the canal. Do 
The canal will be 200ft: wide at the bottom, and | Lesseps, the engineer who constructed the Suez Canal, 
have a depth of 41ft. The biggest shi t launched, | was the first to tackle the harder task. Flushed with 
the Mauretania, draws at the utmost 37{t, The Suez | his former triumph and refusing to admit the possibility 
Canal has a depth of only 29ft. * of failure, he spent money like water. Ip eight years 
The distance from the Atlantic to the Pacific is here | 60,000,000 sterling had vanished: Then his company 
only thirty-five miles, but in those thirty-five miles two | went into liquidation: 
greet difficulties faced the engineers: One was a rocky| After another company had carried on the work for 
ill, 310 ft. high, the other a river which in flood time twelve i the States stepped in in 1901 and bought 
has been known to rise $5 ft: inone day: Both obstacles | the un ing. As far back as 1850 America and 
lay right across ee of the proposed canal: Britain had agreed to share in the making of a canal at 
Through that hill a gigantio cutting is being made: | Panama: But the opening of the Suez Canal had done 
The river difficulty has overcome by a mighty | all Britain wanted, in beinging her nearer to the East 
dam (with sluices), built across the valley ae which | than a Panama Canal could. So, Britain backed out. 
the river runs: This'dam is a mile and a half Jong and | Instituted a Sanitation Department. 
half mile broad: America took the work seriously in hand: In 1905 
Three Mighty Lock ¥. “ she realised that she had been putting the cart before 
It will turn the river into a lake the size of London: | the horse. The Isthmus had always been a hot-bed of 
Along this lake, which will obligingly lie with its greatest | yellow fever and malaria. In that year: in ‘particular 
length across the Isthmus, vessels will steam for thirty | a sort of panic reigned there. Many officials resigned 
miles: There will, then, be ten miles of actual | and fled home: Workmen were dying off like flies. 
canal, or twenty. if we count the deep channel which will:| So the States instituted .e Sanitation Department of 
have to be cut in both oceans from the shallow coast out | over 4,000 men, who took the drainage system and the 
to the open sea. : food supply thoroughly in hand. They paved the towns. 
A ship going from the Atlantic to the Pacific will } filled up the “ioe and set a fast steamer running to 
enter the canal at Colon and sail along at sea-level till she { and from New York to bring food in refrigerators. . 
comes to the dam, Three mighty locks, set end to end,| So now a train leaves Colon every morning with supplics 
each 1000ft. long and 110ft. wide, will lift her on to the | of fresh meat, vegetables, eggs, and so on, for the boarding- 
lake: Then she will sail through the Culebra Cut: houses afd hotels. along the canal routé. Panama 18 
One lock now and two: on will let her gently | now, even in the hot season, healthier than New York. 
down to the Pacific level. She will steam out at yd The canal belongs entirely to the States, but is to be 
near the town of Panama: So ee neutral in time of war. This means that when two 
Curio enough, the sea at the Atlantic end is tideless, foreign nations are at war the canal will be open to both. 
while the Pacific end has a tide of 20ft. If America herself is at war she will shut the canal against 
dressing we shouldn’t have lost the train.” Of the 40,000 men two-thirds are West Indian n .| herenemy. The canal will be easy to defend for, as we 
Wife: ‘* And if se hadn’t hurried me so all the way | Of the whites the majority are Spaniards. Many have seen, there is no lock within five or six miles of 
here we shouldn’t have had such a long time to wait for } nationalities have been experimented with, and these | either ontrance. And the locks, of course, are the 
the next one.” ' are found to stand the heat best: » | vulnerable points: “ 


Gome delightful photographe of babies bathing are to be found ia the August ROYAL MAGAZINE, now on sale. orice 4d. 


speculations as to the skipper’s next move. “ Of course, 
’e can’t reely ‘ave you ung,” Bill pointed out with reason, 
* *eo8, me bein’ still alive, you couldn’t possibly ’ave murdered 
me. Any British jury ‘ud be able to see a simple thing like 
that! I wonder wot his little e reely is!” 

He was still unenlightened when they arrived at Yarmouth 
Quay, and familiar muffied sounds informed them that the 
vessel was being made fast. After an interval which seemed 
endicss, the hatch was raised and Henry was commanded 
to come on deck. 

Bill, after a moment’s hesitation, scrambled after him, 
but, being of a modest temperament, manwuvred unobtrus- 
ively to the rear of the skipper, who was apparently too much 
occupied with Henry to notice him. 

“Well, my lad,” said the vt fixing Henry with a 
look of deep compassion, ‘‘ I should just like to hear if you’ve 
anything to say before I send for the police. Of course, 
I’ve no doubt you weren’t altogether right in your head 
when it happened ; but the law is the law. What I think—” 
But what the wippe Rone was never known, for at this 
point, stepping a mindedly backwards, he collided 
violently with Bill. 

His surprise, on discovering that it actually was Bill Blott 
fn the flesh, was so extreme that it as if he would 
never h¢ over it. He literally could not believe his eyes, 
and had to feel Bill all over to assure himself that he was not 
ee ° 

Then he called up the hands to feel Bill too, and their 
astonishment equalled his own. They were so sceptical, 
and conducted the examination with such unnecessary 
thoroughness, that Bill had ultimately to be rescued in a 
raving condition by the nee and the mate. 

Then the skipper insisted on shaking hands with Bill and 
Henry and wade a little speech congratulating each on his 
escape, one from a watery grave and the other from’ the 

ws, The two seamen smiled in a sickly fashion, and 
ving received the pay due to them—less deductions for 
thrée days’ idleness—sneaked shamefacedly over the side. 

Once ashore they made off in opposite directions at full 
speed. In their ears rang the derisive laughter of the crew. 

——_ofo——_ 
Huszanb (arriving with his wife at the station just as 


the train steams out) : 
“There! If you hadn’t taken such a fearful time 


ae ee ee 


WreExk ENDING 
Jury 29, 1909. 


PEARSON'S WF 


BOUNCE. 


[Never mind mathematics and morality—i/ you want to 
succeed, cultivate Bounce.—Woakly Paper.] 


I TooK a job not long ago; 
’Twas at a bank as clerk: 
: By bluff I got it, for 
I said ; 
I added in the dark. 


The boss belicve:1 me 


Him all that I could 


wero in my 

eharga—— 
The cash was in it, 

too. ’ 


Isneatkoi the cash, I 
cooke I] tio 
books, 


I said they were agrecd ; 
I had a simply glorious time, 
Aad many a lovely feed. 


But once I happened to be ill ; 
A week I stayed away. 

My books they'd have to see, of courso. 

_I wondered what they'd say. 


e s e s 


When I returned, I found the boss 


Pre} on me to pounce. 
I ciel te blat him—’twas no use, 
I quickly got the ‘‘ bounce ” ! 


when I told _ 


co; * 
And soon the books | —__ 


FTW. 


BENEFITS THAT MAY FOLLOW. 
(Parliament has decided to grant the police a weekly holiday, 
as a commitice recently reported that the work of the force 
imposed great strain upon tts members.—Daily Prgss.] 
Ir Bill the Burglar bangs me with a bludgeon on the brow, 
And leaves me, seeing stars, upon the street, 


It really docs not mattor 
so particularly 


now— 


~ C I can enter The 
=f " Maimed Con- 
ne | stables’ Retreat. 


If the mental strain of 
regulating traffic 
is too much 

For my overwrought 
and palpitating 


real 

[oman 
I 

: 


brain ; 
If I become a lunatic in 
a = consequence—as 
—_ a ' such, 


I can seok The Polico Palace for Insane. 


If I’m woundol in a scuNle by a savage iiieayeti 
It is worth my while, for whon I show the bruise 

A reall; pleasant respito from my daily round I get— 
I'm eatitlod to a Threo Months’ Yachting Cruise. 


THE LAY OF DICK D=ADSHOT. 

[The latest amusement is: biz game shooting on the 
cinematograph. The sportsman crouches down behind 
a chair facing a white screen on to which is thrown a picture 
of the jungle. Through this pass lions, elephants, and other 
big game, and the sportsman enjoys his shooting in safety.” 
—Daily Paper.] 

I'm a mighty big ones shooter 
With a mighty big bore gun, 

And I fairly clear the junglo 
When I start upon my fun ; 
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five shillings for each accepted set of verses 
oe Fate. eee coal Etiee, = Beeson" 
your envelope to opi r, earson’s 
| Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


By those who know the bags I make 
It’s generally confessed 

I could give away a point or two 
To Nimrod at his best. 


Just to prove my words, I'll tell you 
That to-day I’ve caused to die 
A giraffe, a lion, two 
rhinos, 
And Sree hippopota- 


mi; 
Still I feel I ought to 
mention, 
Though perhaps ’twill 
make you laugh, 
That this slaughter was 
accomplished 
On the cinemato- 
graph. 


You really can’t imagine 
How exciting ‘tis to 
ed f ha: h: 
face a charging elephant, 
Who doesn’t even squeal ; 
And if, as sometimes happens, 
You should miss, it’s nice to know 
That he cannot swipe you with his trunk, 
Or stamp upon your toe. : 


So let me warmly recommend 
This animated zoo, 
Which enables every sportsman 
To become his own Selous. 
Your friends will flock around you 
When your invitations run : 
“The Smiths _ 


; on Thursday, 
Big game shooting. Bring your gun.” 
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y The: Folly F 
» last Matches 


By WILLIAM POLLOCK. 


r ———— 


TuE Test matches are becoming altogether too serious 
affairs. They are spoiling cricket. Also, they are 
ey have not already done so—a 
hysterical spirit in regard to the game, that is both 


creating—if, indeed, 


unworthy and unnecessary. 


That the Test match of to-day is having a bad effect 
grettable. 
Half the first-class players in the land are batting and 
bowling and ficlding to catch the eyes of the English team 


upon cricket generally is as obvious as it is re 


selection committee. The direct result of this is that 


they are scared to death of taking reasonable s rting 


risks. “‘ See what a consistently steady run-getter I am. 
“Watch me bow! maiden overs,” 
catchwords of the moment. 

Hence all the dull and uninteresting play that we see ; 


hence the fact that so many of our county clubs are on tie 
verg> of bankruptcy ; hence the growing tendency among 


seem to be the cricket 


that a surfeit of ‘ big’ matches will not tend to improve 
the game as 6 guns. for the strain, both mental and 
physical, on the players is immense and is bound to re-act; 
and that is one very good reason why I am against having 
such contests too uently.”” 


And not only are these Test matches spoiling the spirit 
of cricket, but they are slowly and surely professionalising 
far, of the nineteen different players who 
have been chosen for England this season, fourteen have 


the game. 


been professionals. Possibly these professionals were 
better than any amateurs who could have been chosen on 
current form, but that, far from being an unanswerable 
argument in their favour, is a conclusive proof that Test 
matches demand of a man that he shall make crickct 
his business in life, not his recreation. 

It is an unpalatable thought, and the remedy is not casy 
to seo. Perhaps a reversion to three instead of five Test 
matches—the third one to be played to a finish, if neces- 
sary—might check the evil. 

niess something is done, however, the once delightful 
charm of cricket will be utterly squelched by this spirit of 
fierce rivalry and competition, this “‘ save the game at all 
costs ’’ idea which has crept into it: ~~ 

Only the better class of club and “‘ private’’ games will be 
worth anything ; all other cricket will be on the same planc 
as modern professional football—an outdoor entertain- 
ment wholly dependent upon the size of the crowds that 
it can attract. 


amateurs to play in club and country-house rather than in Already one most objectionable feature of professional 


county cricket. 
This last-named “ straw ’’ is one of the most unmistak- 


able signs as to which way the wind is blowing, and a most 


striking commentary upon the spirit of modern first-class 
matches. 

Why have many great amateurs practically dropped ou 
of county cricket ? Greater pressure of business is not 
the only reason. Most amateurs find time to play quite a 


otball—that of members of a team publicly shaking hands 
with a fellow-player who has distinguished himself—has 
been introduced into this season's cricket on at Icast two 
occasions. 

Perhaps the more hysterical folly—kissing 1 comrade— 


t will follow in due course ! 


ee fee 
e 
A youna lady with fiery red hair was seated in a railway 


lot of cricket every summer, yet how often do they turn | carriage when a young swell jumped in and sat closo 


out for their county 2? Only on the rarest occasions. 

Some of them are perfectly outspoken concerning their 
reasons for this abstention—they do not like competitive 
cricket. The game was never meant to be one of points, 
percentages, and averages; such things are totally at 
variance with its nature. 

A propos, when the triangular scheme of a threo- 
cornered series of matches betweon England, Australia, 


beside her. Ho noticed her hair and said: 
“T must not sit too close or I shall got burnt.” 
“ Don’t fret, lad,’”’ she said, ‘“ tha’s too green to burn.” 
ee) 
MOST AWKWARD. 
An old, steady-going farmer, somewhere in the Midland 
counties, was accustomed to ride to the market town 


and South Afrioa was first discussed, I obtained the views upon a rather bad-tempered horse. 


of several prominent cricketers on the question: One 
or two extracts from these opinions are worth quoting. 


One day his man Bob brought the animal, who was 
especially vicious that morning, to tho door, the horse 


Said Lord Delmeny : ‘I was very much in favour of | trying to bite and kick, and giving a good decal of trouble. 


these contests, but ave become somewhat lukewarm 
Since the last Test matches in Australia (P. F. Warner's 
tour), for if this method of playing the game is introduced 
into England cricket will soon be dead.” 

H Is successor to the captaincy of the Surrey team, 


views: Among 


D. G. Leveson-Gower, also expressed very similar 


The farmer mounted the horse with some difficulty, 
and began to walk it out of the yard, when Bob, who still 
entertained ill-feeing against the animal, picked up a stone 
and flung it at him with all his force ; but, ola3 ! his aim 
was erratic, and the missile struck his master on the head. 

Half dazed for a moment, the farmer turned slowly in 


otiies._ things, he said: ‘ Whether | his saddle, and, not suspecting the real cause of the blow, 


‘ Imperial ’ contests will kill county cricket is an open | he measured with his eyo the horse’s hind hoofs and his 
Question: If they show any tendency to do so, they | own head, and settling himself in the saddle again, started 
must be put an end to promptly. : : : I am afraid | off with the remark, “‘ Well, he allus was an okard beggar.” 


From garrett ane gutter, and grimy old alley, To the F.A.F. outing 


NEARLY SOLD OUT. 

™ A COUNTRYMAN was enjoying his first visit to London. 
He strolled about the streets, and gazed with wonder 
and admiration at the shop windows. 

Soon he came to a lawyer's office, where, of course, 
thore was nothing for sale. This i him, so he 
opened the door and walked in. In the room sat two 
clerks, hard at work writing. 

“What do you sell here?” asked the countryman. 

One of the clerks, thinking to get some fun out of the 
visitor, replied—“‘ Fools.” 

“You must have had a quick sale, then, to have on'v 
two left,” retorted the countryman. 


nef 
A POUND CAKE. 
“I'm going to get married,” said he, as he placed 
a hand upon the counter, “‘ and I want a wedding cake.” 
“It is customary,” said the pretty girl, “ nowadays 
to havo the materials of the cake harmonise with ths 
calling of the bridegroom. For a musician, now, we have 
an oatcake ; for a man who has no calling and lives upo:. 
his friends, a sponge cake ; for a newspaper paragrapher, 
spice cake, and so on. 
“¢ What is your calling, please ? ” 
“TI am a pugilist.” 
**Thon you want a pound cake.” 
—-32—__ 
A PROMPT REPLY. 


A TEMPERANCE lecturer was describing to his audicnce 
how his life had been influenced by total abstinence. 

“You know,” he said, “ that I am now head of mv 
business. Four years ago there were two men in our 
office who held positions above mine. One was dismissal 
through drunkenness, the other was led into crime, and 
is now in prison—and all through that evil drink, the 
invention of the wicked! Now, what I ask is,” he cried, 
“what has raised me to my prescnt high position ? ” 

“ Drink !’’ was the unexpected reply he received from 
a member of his audience. 


—— at 2 


HE FOUND AN EXCUSE. 

As an inducement to their stable hands to keep their 
horses in good condition, a large firm of contractors 
ins‘ituted an annual prize for the man who could show the 
best groomed horses, the cleanest stalls, the brightest 
harness, and so forth. 

One of the men, Timothy by name, seemed certain of 
this prize, and when -year inspection time camo, 
sure cpr his splendid work left nothing to be desirod. 

But as the judge took one last look around just as he had 
made up his mind to give the prize to Timothy ho frownod, 
for bis eye had fallen on a cobweb in a dim corner of the 
grey mare's stall. 

on 54 saw the inspector's face chango and saw tle 
cause of the change, and he spoke up briskly :— 

“I keep that there web there, sir,” he said. “ to catch 
ie flies. The way they torment the mere is somefin’k 

erce.” 


the slum children rally. 


inepence pays for a whole day’s holiday for some slum mite. 


Picked Pars. 


Three tennis courts have just 
Jand belonging to Mr. Henry Phipps, 


£200,000. 


By an explosion 

ith grea’ 
be applauding | 48 
nothing had 
thus 


Symptoms. 
Bee-k will learn 
with that the 
bees 


ite a) in Bucking- 
hamshire. The symptoms 
are & disinclination to do 
any work, which ends in 
lack of flying powers and 
subsequent death, appar- 
ently from malnutrition. 


Sketching From 8 
Taxi-Cab. 

An interesting crowd 
gathered in Whitehall the 
other day to watch an 
American who, seated in 
a taxi-cab drawn to the 
side of the road, was 
sketching one of the Life- 

rdsmen on duty at the 
tases Guards gates. At 
the cost of 8d. for ten 
minutes the artist in this 
way evaded the rule 
against sketching in 
public places. 


A Mighty Wind. 

A phenomenal cyclone 
occurred recently in 
France. It tore up trees 
and vines by theroots, rush- 
ing along ata few feet from 
the ground as though in an 
invicible tunnel), for within 
a fox j;ards on either side 
of the eeutro of the dis- 
tnrbance the air was per- 
fect! y calm. 

Awful Gluttony. 

The simple life is quite 
arigo in Massachusetts, 
U.S .A., just now, amongst 
the leading apostles of the 
movement being members 
of the “ Glutton ” Club. 

Several members of this 
club claim to have proved 
by actual experiment that 
a man can provide himself 
with sufficient food to 
maintain health and 
strength on an expenditure 
of only 5s.a month. 


Boys Will Be— 

An exciting incident 
occurred in Strood recent- 
ly, when two boys mounted 
an unattended motor-car 
and set it in motion. Un- 
able tostop it they jumped 
into the road, and the car, 
running down hill, crashed 
intoa regs we and after- 
wards into the front of the 
house of a_ lady, who 
fainted from the shock. 
The car was to 
the extent of £40. 


The Bill SyKes 

Insurance Co. 
Stated to belong to a 
society in America which 
exists there for the pro- 
tection of criminals, and 
which had over and over 
in paid for his defence 
ere, an American was 
recently sentenced to im- 
risonment in London. He 
a a number of convic- 


+ presence of mind someone near the 


ast been laid out in the very heart of Pittsb 


A Few Items of Fact that Will 
Interest You. 


Expensive Tennis. 
, U.S.A., on 


the famous steel manufacturer, and valued at fully 


Applause Prevents Panic. 
in a Barcelona theatre a member of the audience 


was injured, but 
of the explosion 


GUARDING THE WATER - MAIN. 

‘WHEN you see a great gush of water coming out into 
the street which tells you that a main has burst, you are 
probably unaware that whet is thus running to waste 
would be quite doubled were it not for the back-pressure 
valve O, shown inthis sketch. The water flowing through 
the great pipe from A to B naturally ushes up the 

valve, which is faced 
with leather (to insure 
a minimum of leakage), 
and hinged at the top- 
end. Thus if a“ burst” 
occurs at any poiut 
behind A, the water- 
. pressure being relaxed 
causes the valve to fall. 
So the water which has passed through is retained. Of 
course a number of these valves are placed at different 
ints in the system of water pipes, and always at the 
lowest levels so that the weight of water proming 4 inst 
the valve will keep it tightly shut. D is a “ manhole,” or 
cover, which cant removed to enable the leather casing 
of the valve to be periodically renewed. 


o_O 


SPRINGS FOR SEWING-MACHINES.~ 


Tux little spring shown in our illustration is fixed 
between the base of a sewing-machine, the top line, 
and the connecting-rod B. This rod is, of course, 
attached at one end to the fly-wheel O, and at the other 
to the treadle A, wee is worked by the foot of 
el a The above 
spring will be foand of 
great auxiliary assistance, 
especially when heavy 
material has to be 
worked. The pressure 
applied to the treadle 
is neeemerty ter at 
the toe-end D, than at the 
hed-end E, and the 
spring counteracting this 
restores the balance, and {urs 
thus lessens the labour *, 
imposed on the feet. As : 
the down stroke at D stretches the spring eo the weaker 
heel-pressure at B enables it to contract freely and brings 
the treadle back to its original position without effort to 
the operator. If the spring is not easily procurable an 
elastic band may be substituted, and a little experi- 
menting will soon give the requisite tension. 

>_0C ; 
A BALL FOR BABY. 

Somm lady readers may like to know how to make a 
soft wool ball so that baby can play with it. The 
operation is quite simple. Take a piece of thin card- 
board and cut out a ringlike A. The centre hole should 
be about one and a half inches in diameter and the outer 
rim four inches across. You can measure it by the 
measure on the cover of P.W. Wind any odd scraps of 
different-coloured wool on a roll of paper that is not too 
large to be passed 
through the centre 
hole, and bythis}means 
wrap the wool all 
round thé ring in the 
way shown at B. Con- 
tinue until tf centre 
hole is so small that 
no more can be put 
through. Now cat 
through allthestrands 
of wool with a pair of 
scissors, beginning at 
the outer circumfer- 


c 
ence and cutting until you get to the rim of the card. 


Tie a piece of twine tightly round the lengths of wool as at 
O, cut the card ring and withdraw it, and then coax the 
wool into the shape of a ball. 


tions against him in the United States, and was described as a burglar, a bank sneak, 
and a “porch climber ”—a man who breaks into houses by climbing * up i: porch and 
entering the upper windows. 


A Parisian shopkeeper who had been’robbed of small ‘sums of money 
suspected his cook, and asked his shopman, M. Pierre, to |keep 
shopman hid in a cupboard to watch the movements of the cook, 


Sherlock Shut Up. 


an © 
but 


and locked him in his place of concealment. The owner of the shop took a — and 
the unfortunate Pierre remained in his'cupboard three daya'when a cook him, 
half dead from hunger, and very tired of playing Sherlock Holmes. 


Waex rxpine 
JuLY 29, 1909. 


A Few Stories About Well-known 
Actors and Actresses. : 
a The Brilliant Bicycle.- 

work as # dramatist, is fond of cycling and years ago 


mere! of esa 
revolving suns, it was A. W. Pinero out cycling. 
the bicycle F 


We pay half-a-crown for each 
original picture par. accepted by us. 
CORK-SAVERS. 


Corx is becoming scarcer every year, and as there are 
trades which use a great deal of it, saving-devices have 


to be practised. The bottling industries absorb enorm- 
: ous quantities of cork, and to 

‘ gave the waste caused by the 
splitting - action of cork« 


screws, a new form of stopper 
(shown in Fig. 1), which can 
be extracted with a twist of 


Ui. A the fingers, is now being 
widely adopted. In it a 
5 core of “oe | wood (Fig. 2) 

is used, into which the cork (Fig. 3) is cemented. 


tin disc is then flattened down bi pe the top: This form 
of stopper is very durable, and may be used a great 
number of times. , It is exceedingly cheap to manufac- 
ture, and can be turned out -by machinery to any extent.. 


=o oe. 


HOW HAND-BRAKES WORK, 

Neakzty all passenger-trains are now controlled by 
air-brakes, but most goods trains are stoyped by a hand- 
brake worked in the guard’s brake-van. Our illustration 
shows you the simple, yet effective, 
important piece of mechanism. A isa 
riveted to the van-floor), 
rod, C D. To 
the lower ex- 


construction of this 
lestal (securely 
through which runs 


freely a 


dbrake-blocks G 
and H. ae 
upper end oi 
the rod, whisk is 


guard has to do -- 

when he wishes to apply the brake is to turn the hand- 

wheel. The rod at once rises ierage the screw, pulling 

pe alas it the two links which, s htening on, force 
brake-blocks firmly against the wheels on either side. 

The suspension li and L (technically called 

“toggles ”), hold the blocks in position, and minimise the 


>=0c< 


HOW TRAINS “DRINK,” 

You may per have noticed on some railway lines 

a long trough bolted to the wooden “ sleepers ” 
between the rails, and filled with water. Thisis part of 
a contrivance enabling the engi iver to the 
water-tank on the tender while the train is running, 
which saves stoppage time. 

The first sketch shows the 
method by which thjs is 
effected. A B isa “scoop” 
which by a m of levers 
is Bro m the lower 
end of the water-pipe (com- 
municating with the tank) 
until it is immersed in the 
trough. The water in the 
latter is, as it were, “sliced ” 


gy Soe alten by the scoop, and the rate 
rg ara eed at which the train is rushing 


along forces it up the 
into the tank. Any overfiow i. prevented by the 
that the lower-end or “mouth” of the scoop is almost 
the width of the trough, as will be seen by the sectional 
view shown in wig. 2. One trough on the Great Central 
line is two miles long, and at a of twenty miles an 
hour it is estimated that a train can “take up” one 
thousand gallons of water per minute. 


Tact 


certain pergon to death. 
customary 
‘performed his 


At last 


“ Twokie ” 
for someone in the “ 
every evening. The 

: t that ia has 
eelings overcame , from 
stage to—the fire-grate. Then, to the ech Soe 
from view, presumably climbing the chimney. reality 
back canvas and found the waiting biscuits. was 
appetite, — beng ng ee eg arp trotted 
@isewee grate. @ audience roared. 


rested 


on his 


back 
It 


Sir A. W. Pinero has had some amusing experiences when 
. 


IE you've on, ide, ond & Dicture Pars. 


* to give the spaniel a 
'e solilogay went on and on, and “ Twokie 


the royal lap, he trotted across the 
of the aniionce, he disappeared 
he simply went behind 
not 


Stage Stories. 


A. W. Prvzzo, on whom a knighthood was recently bestowed in recognition of his 


@ machine that was a 


If at that time you saw a man riding along in Brighton on two 
s alleged 
three times a day—except on Fridays, when it was cleaned with th 


that a maid polished up 
er otha 
watching the performanco 
of his | plays from the 
front”? of the theatre, 
Once he sat in the circlo 
near a a Le te wag 
parently .pa ‘grea 
stemtion to the Sis, ‘ 
the delight of © ths 
oroeent S mother. 
en the curtain fell on 
the second act, she turned] 
to her offspring and 
‘inquired. “Well, dear, 
you’ re enjoying it, aren't 
you? With the air of 
one who has mado 4 
momentous discovery tho 
boy replied: “Mamma, 
there are sixty-nine men 
-here that have got bald 
spots on the tops of their 
heads! I’ve counted them 
five times.” 


Fred Terry’s 
Schooldays. 
AutHoven both his father 
and grandfather wero 
actors, and his mother had 
achieved fame on the 
stage, Fred Terry was not 
destined for a theatrical 
career. In fact, he was 
sent to school in France as 
@ preparation for a com- 
mercial career. His school- 
days were not happy. Ho 
had promised his mother 
not to fight, and when his 
fellow pupils discovered 
that they could cuff him 
without fear of retaliation 
they tormented him in 
evory manner possible. At 
last patience gave way. 

He wrote along letter of 
explanation to his mother 
and waited for a reply. 
The maternal letter was 
brief and to the point. 
“Don’t fight unless rou 
must,” it said. “ But if it 
is going to do youany gaol 
to fight, then hit first, hit 
hard, and hit most often.” 

Whilst young Terry was 
reading the welcome prr- 
mission the bully of the 
school happened to pass. 
and Terry's ear received 
the usual cuff. The 
blustering young gentle- 
man must have theught 
he was mixed up in an 
earthquake. Terry went 
for him right and left, and 


he ar ped away ba:ly 


“Twokie,” the Dcg 
Actor. 

Miss Juni Neticsos, 
otherwise Mrs. Fred Terry, 
is a great lover of dos. 
One of her pets played 4 
part over four hundred 
times in Sweet Nell of 0! 
Drury, and played well. 
Before the conclusion of 
the run, however, it un- 
fortunately died, and 4 
canine understudy too! its 
place. The understudy 


was also one of Miss 
Neilson’s~ pets, and its 
nam «Twokio,” a3 
derived from Charles the 
“Two.” 


“Twokie” was quite 4 
clever actor, but on ne 
occasion he exhibited «m- 
barrassing individuality. 
The lines of the ry 
demanded that hing 
Charles should meditato 
whether he condemnel 4 
lap meanwhile. Now, it 
biscuit after he had 


the 
. After satisfying bis 
to the meditating monarch 


‘was one of the greatest hits 


OF” Half-a-crown will be paid to the sender of each original Mliustrated ph acce 
; pted and used on this e, 
cokly, Wenrle Street, London, W.C. ial 


Address your envelope to The Page Six Editor, Pearson's W: A 
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PEARSON’S ‘WEE’ 


What have you to Declare? 


AEE ‘““Wuat have you 
2: ee to declare?” he 
Customs House 
official gazes coldly 


oN eAtity wos ings oar 

\ — VAL ou J e your keys 

D EEE) and loo ohm un- 
Bily flinchingly in the 

: eyes. 


“No cigars, cigar- 
ettes, tobacco, 
brandy, scent?” 
“Nothing at all,” 
you interrupt, at the 
same time assuming a bored and indifferent expression. 

He gives you a quick look, a cunning look, the 
look of the experienced face-reader, and, if you really 
have nothing, there is a swift chalking of your belong- 
ings, and you aro free. To hesitate is to lose. It 
is unwise also to be too ready with your keys. This 
very often breeds suspicion. Again, the air of bore- 
dom and indifference must not be overdone, nor, 
indeed, should you be too affable with the officer. 
The sort of demeanour you should adopt should be 
similar to the one you would employ if you_ went 
into a shop and said, “Good morning, Mr. Jones; 
beastly weather this, isn’t it? Half a pound of 
butter, please.” 


They Rarely Make a Mistake. 

Great Britain holds the distinction of possessin 
the most polite Customs House officials in the worl 
They are business-like and never ruffled. They dis 
charge their duties with automatic precision, but 
behind all their urbanity there lurks the ferret-like 
nous of the contraband-seeker. 

The British Customs House officer is so keen that he 
can “smell” a smuggler. The man whose every bag 
is emptied, and the contents scattered all over the 
place, looks the last man in the world whom one 
would suspect—and, strangely enough, the Customs 
House officers are rarely mistaken. 

Once, when coming from Holland, I confided to 
companion of the voyage the fact of my possession 
of one hundred cigars, and expressed my doubt at 
getting them passed. 

“Declare them, my boy, declare them, whatever 
you do!” was my companion’s earnest advice. I did 
so, and was told politely, but firmly, that nothing 
was officially allowed, not even for my own use. The 
cigars would in that instance be allowed in duty 
free, but would I be kind enough to remember the 
embargo for future guidance. 


French Politeness very Embarrassing. 

My companion declared himself innocent of con- 
traband, but his bags were diligently searched. 
Nothing was found, and the bags were passed. 

“Now, sir, kindly turn out your pockets!” was 
the command. Then, with the help of another 
officer, who had hovered conveniently near, my erst- 
while acquaintance disgorged enough cigars to stock 
a small tobacconist’s shop. I felt quite ashamed of 
him, and left him to his fate. 

At the French frontiers the politeness of the officers 
is often embarrassing. There are a large number of 
things which are dutiable in France, but the 
Customs House officer of this delightful land has one 
especial object in view. 

Mention the word “matches” to him, and he ex- 
hibits an alertness and excitement which seem to be 
out of all proportion to the exigencies of the case. 
Cigars, cigarettes, and other dutiable objects he 
ndjudicates upon with reason, fairness, and 
generosity, but on the subject of matches he is 
tyrannical. 

An endeavour to smuggle one box of matches into 
the Republic is fraught with perils to the entente 
cordiale of the gravest character. 


Russians Treat You with Contempt. 

As one proceeds Eastward the formalities of frontier 
become extremely portentous. Russia! There is no 
more difficult border in the whole world. 

In the past fifteen years tha frontier examinations 
have been somewhat relaxed at the railway custome, 
but when one endeavours to cross by road the 
obstacles placed in one’s way and the humiliations 
to which one is subjected are of the most offensive 
and exasperating description. 

The Russian Customs official is not distinguished 
for his politeness. To the traveller he exhibits a 
demeanour which is a combination of contempt and 
arrogance. You wither under his gaze. 

There is a something so gigantically preposterous 
about his tin-god-like swagger that you are helpless 
to combat it. He will smoke in your face and spit 
at your feet, but the atmosphere is so charged with 
Offcialdom that you are unable to do aught but 
humble yourself. 

The German train has arrived at the frontier 
station. Every carriage door is locked. The German 
Conductor passes from coupé to coupé. He is accom- 
panied by a Russian soldier—a grey-coated, astrachan- 


The Curious Customs Laws 
of other Countries. 


bonneted fellow, with jingling spurs and clashing 
ecabbard. 

“Pashport!” is the guttural demand. Into the 
oapacious leather bag which the soldier carries over 
his shoulder the precious passporta are un- 
ceremoniously crushed. The oollection is over. The 
train moves sluggishly forward a hundred yards or 
so, and stops again. 

The doors are unlocked, and you are bidden to 
alight. You are on a broad wooden platform, and 
at what looks like the end of it is a high wall. 
Through a smaH door in the wall you are carefully 
conducted by half a dozen gendarmes. The wall 
divides Germany and Russia. 

You are not allowed to touch your baggage. Your 
keys are demanded and you are asked to point out 
your belongings. Have you any papers or doct- 
mente on your person? If so, describe them. 

Then, one by one, you are paraded past the Customs 
officers into a waiting room, where you fume until 
your turn comes for your luggage to be overhauled. 
The train for Moscow will start ig an hour’s time. 

Eventually the Moscow train is ready. You are 
surprised to find all your baggage safely stowed in 
the coupé to which you are conducted by the porter. 
Each article is pointed out and checked. 

The porter accepts his fee, and gives place to the 
jingling soldier. From the big leather wallet he lugs 
passport after passport, and sonorously calls out the 
names of their owners. One by one they are doled 
out. Then the station bell gives ite third warning, 
and the ponderous Russian train bumps oui on a long 
journey to the East. 

Taken in Charge by a Dragoman. 

The Turkish frontier ceremonies are so amazingly 
amusing that they should be taken rather in the 
nature of an entertainment than as a trial If you 
arrive by sea, you are immediately taken in charge 
by a grotesquely-attired individual, whs says he is 
your dragoman. 

This dragoman is either a Greek, an Armenian, or 
a Jew; in any case you realise that your interests 
will be looked after at a price. 

You have your passport? Good! Have you a 
Teskeri, or inland passport? No! What a pity! 
Bags and trunks are bundled into a filthy tien 
Solemn Turks, ragged Greeks, and excited Occidentals 
are massed together. 

Confusion reigns swpreme. Boxes are hurled from 
side to side. Porters and boatmen struggle with 
each other for the possession of bags. 

The shouts are deafening, meanwhile your dragoman, 
one cigarette in his mouth and another behind his 
ear, has obtained a firm grip of your coat sleeve, and 
drags you from one side of the shed to another in 
search of your baggage. 

Jt is found. Twenty porters fight over it, and by a 
united effort get it to the Customs counter. The 
Customs officer takes absolutely no notice of it. The 
dragoman becomes excited, leaps over the counter, 
and interviews the officer. 

They come together to the counter, and the officer 
surveys you with a stony glare, and puts a question 
which is to you a black mystery. The dragoman 
speaks, and, further, he produces money—huge slabs 
of silver called mejediehs. 

He doles them slowly into the outstretched palm 
of the Customs officer, At three he stops. The 
officer shakes his head. Another one. The officer is 
satisfied. Ho waves his hand, the twenty porters 
fall once more upon the baggage, and—you have 
passed the Turkish frontier. 


eT nena 


Tourist: “ This seems to be a very dangerous pass, I 
wonder there is not a warning board up.” 

Guide : “Yes. There was one up for two years, but 
no one fell over, so it was taken down!” 


eee P Geen 


“Uncle.” said the impecunious nephew, ‘ you ought 
to go and seo the new play. You would just die of 
laughing.” 

The old man merely glared. A few minutes later there 
could be heard the sound of a scratching pen as he altered 
his will. 


Fixing Up for the Holidays. 


The quickest and most easy method of securing good 
accommodation for the holidays is to watch the Seaside 
and Country Accommodation Advertisements in the 


You are sure of being well suited if you reply to one of them. 
On sale everywhere. One Halfpenny. 
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Qur Courts 


WEEK BY WEEK. 
) Little Incidents Recorded from 
the Daily Papers that have 
' Caused the Courts to Smile. 
WHAT EVERY BOY KNOWS. 
Wonpenrina whether to swear a seven-year-old witness, 
the pu retite Coroner ba him: ; _ 
“ Do you know what will happen to you if you kiss that 
book and you don’t tell the truth ?” — 
A nod: 
“* What?” asked the Coroner. 
The Boy (rubbing his hands): “I shall get the cane.” 


REALLY! 

Givinea evidence in a cruelty case at Willesden 
recently, a sergeant said “The animal was lame on all 
four legs.” 

“Then how did it stand ?” asked a solicitor. 

‘On its feet,” was the reply. 


TOO MUCH TRUST? 
Winow (at Bloomsbury County Court): “I shall have 
to trust to Providence.” 
Judge Bacon (blandly) : ‘‘ Providence is a very bad thing 
to trust to for the house rent and bread and butter.” 
A MIXTORE. 
ee is a “squibble” ? an Old Bailey witness was 
asked. 
“Tt is a sort of cross between a squabble and a quarrel, 
mixed with a little bit of friendship.” : 
NOT PARTICULAR. 
“T am willing to go anywhere except to my mother,” 
said a Cardiff prisoner: 
** All right, we will send you to prison,” the magistrate 
answered. 


MORE THAN HE ASKED FOR. 
“ Waar are all those bandages on your head for?” 4 
man was asked at Tunbridge Wells. 


‘I asked my employer for my wages, and he gave me 
a good bashing.” 


BECAUSH HE LOVED HER SO. 
“ Way did you try to kill yourself ?’’ a Lewisham man 
was asked. 
“T didn’t mean to kill myself. I wanted to make 
myself ill so that my wife would take me back.” 


FAIRLY SHUDDERED. 

“Way did you run away when the constable 
appeared ?” asked Counsel of a prisoner at the London 
Sessions recently. 

“ Lor’, guv’nor!” replied the man, “ whe. he started 
to blow his whistle and shout I was so frightened I could 
have jumped overboard.” 


WHAT A LIFE. 

A woman who applied for a separation order at Scar- 
borough said that te husband had not been sober for 
thirty years. 

“Tn fact,” she added, “he has been drunk ever since 
we were married.” 

The Magistrate’s Clerk: ‘‘ Was he drunk when he 
married you ?”” 

The Applicant (emphatically) : ‘‘ He was, sir.” 


PRODIGIOUS/!1! 
AcTon MAGISTRATE: “ Have you becn driving long?” 
Chauffeur (proudly): ‘I have been driving fur several 
years, and I have never killed anyone.” 


TAKES HIS PLEASURE SADLY. 

“ He supplements his income by working for pleasure.” 
was a remark made at the Newington Licensing Sessions 
recently. 

Counsel: “ He is a coachman for an undertaker, isn’t 
he?” 


A DIFFERENT OPINION. 

A CONSTABLE who heard Ebenezer Walter Seaward 
singing in the street, “‘ Is there room for Mary there?” 
took him to the relieving office. 

Brought up at Highgate, the magistrate said to him: 
“ T shall discharge you, but I think I ought to send you to 
prison.” = 

Ebenezer : “* But I don’t, sir.” 


MIGHT HAVE BEEN PUT BETTER. 

* Bur our bottled stuff simply kills them!” ur, 
Mr. Gibbons at a meeting of the Manchester Licensing 
Justices recently. The reference was to a rival house 
which sold more whisky. 

The advocate hastened to explain: “ I mean to say we 
sell so much that their trade is practically nil.” . ~: 


he acKing for the holidays don’t quite fill up your bag. Be eure to leave a little 
weet : - epace for the August ROYAL MAG. . 
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Outings for Notnine 


HIS is the time of 
“holiday fiend” begins to 
advertise. ‘Lady will act as 
chaperon to young lady, or 
two sisters, going to the seaside. 

" Expenses only. No _ salary 
required.” That is the sort of announce- 
ment which you may frequently find in the 
columns of your London daily paper. 

In this respect—that is, in the matter of 
securing a freo holiday—women are dis- 
tinctly more ingenious than men. 

There is no end to the variety of the 
temporary engagements they are willing 
to scorp> One offers to teach bridge in 
retum for week-ends in the country. It 
seems possible that the lessons might be 
expensive ones for her hosts. 

Another will “entertain” her hostess 
and her hostess’ guests. She announces 
that she plays the banjo, zither and guitar, 
and can sing. 

The speciality of another lady (age not 
given) is the organisation of out-door parties, 
and especially ‘‘ bazaars or charity fées.” 

“Holiday secretary” is the occupation 
of a young woman who gives a West-end 
address. But surely most holiday-makers 
leave their correspondence at home, and 
would find it a costly experiment to pay the 


ear when the} escape the trouble of zene see or two 
Ww 


How Some People 
Get Free Holidays. 


letters a day. The girl 0 offers to 
“ pack neatly and carefully ” surely stands 
a better chance. 

Among the men who seek free holidays is 
s clergyman who will take two services & 
Sunday in return for a yachtin; trip “ to 
the Mediterranean or tho West Indies.” 

Why he should be anxious to proceed to 
such sultry jatitudes at this time of year 
is not clear. One would fancy that Norway 
or the Arctio would offer greater attractions. 

A doctor is not so particular. He offers 
his services free in return for s voyage of 
“ not more than six weeks.” 

Caravanning has become age A Se Se 
of late years. But it is not a cheap form 
of holiday. A caravan costs money, 
whether to buy or hire, and horses must be 
fed and looked after. Last year, however, 
five London girls had a caravan tour which 
cost them momiing. . 

They stocked their van with a gipsy load 
of wicker articles. Chairs, baskets, bird 

es, brooms and the like were the cargo, 
and the profits on the sale of these goods 
their expenses. 

The other day an advertisement ap- 
peared from two ladies who live at a well- 


known seaside resort on the South Coast, 


month of August with residents of an 
“airy, moorland home.” Probably they 
are old maids, for they stipulate that no 
children shall be brought to their own 
domain. 

- There is no doubt that this form of 
exchange holiday is becoming increasingly 
popular. There is complete change, and no 
expense beyond travellin fares. Clergymen 
in particular often exchange duties, the 
town parson taking a 
month or so, and vice vérsa. 

Speaking of clergymen, there are prob- 
ably few who would care to emulate the 
example of the Anglican Bishop of Delaware. 
During one summer holiday he went on 
tramp and walked two hundred and thirty- 
five miles through the mountains of Virginia, 
among a wild and lawless but hospitable 


set of le. 
Lae found a free lodging, but 


He usually 
whenever it was expected of him he took 


a hand with the “chores,” milking cows} A 


and chopping firewood with the best. 

One has heard of people spending holidays 
in prison. The veteran German Socialist 
Liebnekt spent eight Christmas holidays in 
various prisons, but a holiday in a work- 
house seems a strange taste. 

However, there is at least one person 
who prefers the workhouse to any ‘other 
for a quiet and cheap vacation. He is a 
sailor who, having been brought up in the 
Forden (Montgomeryshire) Union, returns 
at intervals and spends a few weeks in his 


country living for a 
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SUCH A WISE BIRD. 


retired general of the Indian Army 
possessed a valuable parrot. But the bird was 
rather a nuisance by reason of iti exireme 


talkativeness. One day, while the general was 
reading his morning paper, the parrot kept up 
a continual chatter, very disturbing to the 
reader, At last the general could stand tt no 
longer, and, jumping up, he seized the cage of 
the unhappy bird, which he whirled vigorously 
round and round. Then he set the cage down 
again, and silence for some time ensued. At 
length, however, a feeble voice came from the 
interior of the cage. 

“General,” it inquired in quavering accents, 


expenses of a companion merely in order to| offering to exchange their house for the | old home. “where were you when that cyclone struck us?” 
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HE DREW IT. 


The Village Idiot: ‘‘ What makes that cow 
persist in coming over this way?” 

Artist (annoyed): “Don’t you see I’m draw- 
ing her?” 

e@eeee 

A tocar band was one day playing in a 
Scottish town, when an old weaver came up 
and asked the bandmaster what they were 
plaving. 

 That’s the ‘ Death of Nelson,’ ” solemnly 
replied the bandmaster. 

* Ay, man,” remarked the weaver, 
ha’e gi’en him an awfu’ death.” 


ROUT fly-casting taught injhis part without nervousness in 


Lie es « Frae Lance 


OURNALISM is the one profession 
2 for which a man is never educated. 
This is odd, when you come to 
think of it, for it is a better pro- 
fession, so far as pay goes, than 

a great many others. 

Even a beginner at the great game makes 
more money than a young curate or school- 
master, Or & junior officer in either of the 
services. 

__ But there the fact is. Journalism collects 
its recruits from every profession under 
the sun. 

There are two ways of entering the 
profession of journalism. One is to be- 
come a member of the staff of a provincial 

per, and to work up from the very 

ginning. For a young man who intends 
to go in for newspaper work, training of this 
kind is invaluable. He learns all the ins 
and outs of the business, and especially 
reporting. 
ut with the free lance the case is 
different. He usually drifts into writing. 
He ins by penning paragraphs or 
short articles in his spare time and sending 


“ye |them to papers which he thinks may take | fre 


writing, and distributes fiction per post to 
various editorial offices. 
Unless he be a Heaven-born genius, 


these early effusions come back with | also 


irritating persistency, and there are com- 
paratively few people who have the strength 
of mind or obstinacy—call it which you 
will—to stick to it, and refuss to say die. 


The object of many young free lances 
is to obtain a position in the editorial 
offices of a weekly paper or month 
magazine. 

The ambition is a useful one, but this 
must be remembered: that it does not 
follow that the man who can write can 
edit. The qualities that make a 
successful free lance are not necessarily 
those which make a good editor. 

Still, even a brief sub-editorial experience 
is invaluablo to the outside contributor, 


It is simply heart-breaking to spend | and for that reason alone, if for no other, 


every evening for a week or ten days on 
one piece of work, and then, after days of 
anxious waiting, to get it back with nothing 
but a curt, printed notice of rejection. 


he should endeavour to obtain it. 

There are many men whose health will 
not stand the routine of office work. And 
that is where the free lance has such a 


I might mention that I sent more than | pull over the editor. 


thirty different atticles to P. W. before I 


ot any further reply than a printed rejec- cycling or golf, or 
fi % Ld happy day| one’s desk to work solidly till lunch is 
instead of the usual returned article, | one of the most difficult things imagin- 
printed notice | able. 


tion. Then at last came a 
when, 
the post brought a small 
saying that the Editor of Pearson's Weekly 
“had read the article,” and ‘‘ was prepared 
to pay a guinea and a half for the copy- 
right thereof.” 

With what jo: 


On a lovely summer morning, to abandon 
fishing, and sit down at 


Yet it must be done. To attain success 
and a decent income the free lance must 
turn out so much work every day of his 
life; and, simple as this sounds, it demands 


was that notice signed and | more self-control and will power than 


returned! And so, the ice once broken, | mi ht be imagined. 


those notices began to arrive with refreshing 
uency, until to-day they are almost of 


them ; or, perhaps, he has a bent for story| weekly occurrence. 


1 ee enna ete ne see a recalecsrensuesseeseneceneesessenceseresesesoseesereeeetesteres 


a 


a big 


three lessons.” When you! grouse drive or pheasant battue. At one 


see an advertisement like this 
you naturally expect to find 
a river or at least a pond at 
the fishing school. 

But at a school of this type which has been 
started within three miles of Charing Cross 
there is no water—merely a quiet lawn, 
part of which is shaded by heavy trees. 

Here the cager pupils of all ages and of 
both sexes learn that most difficult part 
of the angler’s education—namely, to put 
8 fly exactly on a mark many yards away, 
and learn also how to manipulate rod and 
line so that the fly may be cast under 
bushes without the terrible tangling and 
catching up which is the invariable fate of 
the inexperienced fisherman. 

In the art of angling there is nothing so 
important as the ability to cast accurately 
over a rising fish. If you can put your fly 
where Mie wish it at the first cast the chances 
of hooking your fish are even, but at the 
second cast the trout is suspicious, and 
your chances have dwindled to ten to 
one. 

In or near London there are several 
schools for fishermen, and a number of 
shooting schools, A man who has never 
handled a gun in his life can, in less than a 
month, become a good enough shot to take 


such school you walk over a piece of rough 
ground covered with bushes, and as you 
walk, concealed traps fling up clay pigeons 
at all sorts of angles. 

This school has grounds of forty acres, 
and in another part of them is a tall wooden 
tower, from which clay pigeons are hurled 
outwards at the pace and height at which 
a rocketing pheasant would travel. 

There is no game or sport in which the 
new beginner cannot find a schoo] for 
instruction. Take golf, for instance. 
Nothing is more embarrassing than the 
novice’s first day on tho links. 

He cuts great chunks out of the turf, 
breaks his clubs, and loses his golf balls 
and temper alike, while his discomfort is 
increased by feeling that his caddy is all 
the time struggling to hide his smiles, 

But at one of the golf schools the new 
hand can practise driving by the hour, 
with no one but a kindly instructor to 
watch his failures. An instructor at ono of 
these schools remarked on one occasion 
that one of his pupils recently won a club 
handicap in the sixth week after he made 
his first appearance upon an open golf 
course. 

Cricket, lawn tennis, fives, racquets— 
you can get instruction in all of these; 


ou bridge in ten lessons. 


try the new caravan cooking school. 
short course of evening lessons 
how to build a fire in the open, 
even if it is raining hard. You are 
to boil a kettle, to fry bacon or chops, 
how to steam potatoes, 


If you think of going camping you should whip, an 
In a| tools, especially the axe. 
you learn) How 
and that| course ; 80 is the shoeing of a horse, and the 
taught| digging of a well. Boxing, 


even how to make| and 


till, given fair health, moderate ability, 
and some power of application, the life of 
a free lance is not unenviable. 


while for five shillings an expert will teach They are taught how to ride and shoot, 


Schools for Play [EE «| 


cattle, how to handle a stock- 
how to use all the wilderness 


how to ro 


to build a log cabin is part of the 
wrestling, 
swimming and rifle shooting are also taught, 
the pupil turned out 4 finished 


bread of surpassing excellence without any Frontiersman. 


oven to bake it in. 

The man who means to take a long 
holiday in wild countries will find a School 
for Explorers at the Royal Geographical 
Society's headquarters in Savile Row. 
Here he may learn how to find his way 
through dense tropical forests or how to 
determine the altitude 
thermometer; while the Society has an 


official instructor in the useful art of taking 


photographs. 


The traveller is taught how to treat 
wounds and snake bites, what to wear in 


heat or cold, what sort of tents and equip- 
ment to take, and how to pack them. He 
is instructed in the art of crossing unbridged 
rivers, and in doing dozens of other things 
not generally demanded of the dweller in 
our own over-civilised islands. 

A school which is not quite a play school, 
yet which gives instruction invaluable 
to all whom either business or pleasure 
may take to our colonies, has been opened 
at Shepperton. 


Instruction, and in a six months’ course 


fits its pupils to live in any wild country. 


by boiling a 


Gtes 
NOT AT GOLF. 


Caddy (to lady amateur who has lost her clud 
: 2 __ | for the third time): ** If you keep on like this 
It is called the Imperial School of Colonial | 7 see you being champion of England.” 


The Lady: * What, at golj?” 
Caddy: ** No—throwin’ the ’ammer.” 


A eplendid cricket story appears in the August ROYAL MAGAZINE. Every wielder of the willow ehould read it. 


r 


WEEK ENDING 
Jury 29, 1909. 


Mr. WILErmson and Mr. Pi 
mouth. Business was very d 


r were both down in the 
» it had never been as bad 
before in their recollection. The two gentlemen were “ con- 
fidence men,” and they were in the first flight of their pro- 
fession. But now, for over three weeks they had not come 


across @ si lamb that they could shear. 
had turned up to be plucked. 

“Seems to me,” said Mr. Wilkinson gloomily, ‘ that we 
shall have to look out for work soon.” 

Mr. Piper shuddered. ‘Things aren’t quite as bad as 
that,” he replied. 

The two men were standing on a platform of a big London 
terminus, awaiting the arrival of a train from the north. 
Presently the monster locomotive slid gently alongside the 
ee ee oe As soon as the engine 

appeared the two confidence men had separated, but they 
each kept a keen watch on the other’s movements in case of a 


foal to carry out one of several prearranged plans. 
ann 


Not one dupe 


Wilkinson anxiously scanned the crowd of passengers 

t alighted, and suddenly a gleam of joy came into his eyes. 

In a brief glance he took in a young gentleman of about two 

or three and twenty, clad in a perfectly-fitting suit of rough 

tweed. Every visible article of his attire seemed to parade 
the fact that its owner was of ample means. 

He stood gazing vacantly about, staring wonderingly at the 
crowd of hurrying people, and then began to walk slowly 
down the platform in an aimless sort of manner, trailing his 
stick behind him. 

Then it was that Mr. Wilkinson came hurrying along in the 
well-dressed young gentleman’s rear, tripped over the walking 
stick in a very artistic manner, and grabbed at its owner to 
save himself from falling. 

“ Really, I am awfully sorry,” said the young man quickly, 
gazing into Wilkinson's face. 

On the latter was an expression of agony which caused the 
pe me to add quickly : 

‘* Have you hurt yourself?” 

Wilkinson, who was still hanging on to his victim’s arm, 


groaned. 

‘* It’s my knee again,” he muttered. ‘I got a bullet in it 
in South Africa, this seems to have twisted it.’ 

“ Oh, I say, what can Ido?” inquired the young man in 
blank dismay. 

st a to the refreshment-room, if you don’t mind,” 

wi logy, air I express the grief I havin 

* Wil » sir, I cannot ief I feel at 
been the cause of this accident.” <i 7 

Mr. Piper watched the well-dressed young man tenderly 
piloting Mr. Wilkinson to the refreshment-room, and a grin 
crossed his face. 

“Case of the blind leading the maimed,” he 
murmured. 

Presently Mr. Wilkinson sat in the buffet facing his capture. 
The latter was excoedingly contrite, his boyish face wearing an 
expression of extreme concern. 

‘Can I order you some brandy ?” he asked. 

a " . Wilkinson, his face contorted with 
pa ” 


Mr. 
“TI ssothd ves rw . 

The order was given in duplicate. 

_ “ Funny way of starting my first visit to London, isn’t 
it?” inquired the man. 

Mr. Wilkinson’s heart leapt for joy at these words. First 
visit, eh 2 “That would make things easier than ever. His 
face, however, still wore an expression of pain, and was no index 
to his feelings. 

“Weren't you in South Africa ?“ asked Mr. Wilkinson. 


NO CAUSE FOR ALARM. 

“Mary, I am very tired, and I am going to lie down 
—— If I should happen to drop off, call me at five 
o'clock.” 

“ Yis, ma’am.” ; 

So the lady went to take her forty winks, and was 
soon in the land of sweet dreams. 

_ She hen awakened by the clock striking six, and cried 
in ly: 

“oe ! ” 


“ Yis, ma'am.” 

“ Why on earth didn’t you call me at five o’clock, as I 
eis. all ye if ye dro ff 

“ Shure, ma’am, ye tould me to c if ye dropped off. 
Tihioled ta ont pu dk vo, and’ yo hata -divpeed.o at all. 
Ye was lying on the bed in the same place, sound asleep.” 


jo 
“ Jou, dear, I wish would get me a brougham.” 
“My darling Amy P Didn't Ftell you we must 
economise ? ” 
“ Yes ; that’s why I want the brougham. Think of the 
Omnibus fares I’m saving.” 


“I Jumped an’ I rolled an’ I runned Last year wi’ 


I larKked an’ I hollered, 


— grey 
“aes 


a7 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


‘I seem to remember your face. I was in Ladysmith, my 
name is Stuart Wilkinson.” 

“No, I was too young. My name is Leckton, I’'ve—er—got 
a title, you know. Lord Leckton I am.” 

Mr. Wilkinson’s face contorted still more with pain, he had 
to disguise his joy somehow. A lord! What a lovely 
picking there be. 

“Up on a visit, I suppose ?” asked Wilkinson. 

“ Fact is,” replied Lord Leckton affably, “I’m up on the 
spree. Kicked over the traces, you know.” 

“You'll find yourself a bit at sea in London,” Wilkinson 
remarked. ‘‘ Everybody will be trying to make money out 

‘I don’t care, I’ve got plenty.” 

Oh! What was a month’s fad luck compared to the bliss 
of the present ? Mr. Wilkinson’s joy was unbounded. 

“You must have one with me,” he said, the glasses being 


empty. 
PWith pleasure,” replied hislordship. The order was given. 
‘* Why, there’s dear old Piper!” suddenly cried Wilkinson, 
indicating Piper, who had taken a seat a few tables away. 
“ He was in South Africa with me—I’ll introduce you.” 
i _ Piper!” he called. 
Mr. Piper turned round with a well-simulated expression 
of asi ment.. 
“What! Wilkinson!” he cried. ‘‘ By Jove, I am glad 
to meet you again.” 
The two men shook hands heartily. 
‘“* Let me introduce you to Lord Leckton,” said Wilkinson. 
“Lord Leckton—Captain Piper of Lovatt’s Scouts.” 
Poa handshaking took place, and another whisky was 
ordered. 
“* Staying in London, Piper?” asked Wilkinson. 
“ Just got up.” 
‘* Where are you going to put up at?” 
“* Bothered if I know? repli Biper. 
“Come and stay at Lennox’s Hotel, I'm stopping there,” 
ilkinson 


said W. . 

“ Right, it’s a great idea—London’s a dreadful place to be 
staying in if you're alone. Where are you stopping, Lord 
Leckton ?” 

‘* Haven’t fixed up anywhere yet.” 

“Good! Why don’t you join us, we'll be a merry little 
party,” cried Piper. 

“Thanks very much,” replied his lordship. ‘‘ Fact is,” 
he added ingenuously, “‘ I was going to ask if I might, but I 
thought you might think me um ptuous.” 

“My dear fellow, we only be too delighted,” said 

ilkinson. ‘‘ That is, of course, if you can endure the 
society of a couple of old soldiers.” 

“It’s very kind of you,” exclaimed Lord Leckton. 

“* Well, shall we go along and fix up with the hotel people ?” 
Wilkinson asked. ‘‘ How about your traps, Piper?” 

“Oh, I'll have them sent on!” 

“T’ve got my things in my bag,” Lord Leckton explained. 
“ Fact is, I came away in such a dickens of a hurry that I 
only brought just what was absolutely necessary.” 

‘* Ah, you were intended for a soldier ! " said Piper smilingly. 

“T ought to have been. Nearly all the Lecktons have been 
in the Army,” muttered the young man ruefully. 

A taxi-cab was hailed, and the party wasdriven to Lennox’s 
hotel, where there was no difficulty in Piper and Lord Leckton 
obtaining rooms. 

“ve got @ private sitting-room,” said Wilkinson. “ If 
you chaps care to share it, I'll go and arrange with the 


manager. 

The other two hailed the idea enthusiastically, and Wilkinson 
went down to “arrange.” As a matter of fact, he engaged a 
sitting-room then and there. 

“Well, what's the 
lunch had been taken. ‘“ No 
in London till the evening. 
think I shall have a snooze.” 

“ Pity there isn’t another of us, we could play bridge,” 
remarked Wilkinson. ‘‘ You play, of course, Lord Leckton ?” 

“Rather! Awfully keen on it. Dummy bridge isn’t a 
bad game, if it isn’t too slow for you chaps.” 

“T don’t care,” said Piper, “‘ as long as there’s something 
to keep me awake.” 

For an hour the three men played dummy bridge for farthing 


mme?” inquired Piper after 
seed going out, nothing to do 
t’s only just two o'clock, I 


NO WONDER! 


Tovnist (at ancient rural hostelry, coming down to 
breakfast with a haggard, unrested appearance): ‘‘ Last 
night, madam, you informed me that the great Duke of 
Wellin, once stayed in this hotel. Is it a fact?” 

Landlady : ‘‘ It is, sir—a solemn fact. He slept in the 
very room you occupied last night.” 

“Was it just the same as it is now?” 

Just the very same.” 

“Same bed in it?” 

“The very identical bed.” 

“ And the Duke of Wellington slept in it? He actually 
slept in it?” 

Ain't that what I'm a-tellin’ ye? The Dook of 
Wellington act’lly slept in the very_bed what you ‘ad last 
Ff ht ” 


“Great Owsar! No wonder they called him the Iron 
Duke!” 


ee fae 
Garprner : “ This is a tobacco plant in full flower.” 
Lady : ‘‘ How very interesting! And how long will it 
be before the cigars are ripe ?’” 


the Kind FRESH AIR FUND. 
An’ in the grass wallered, 


points. At the end of that time Lord Leckton had won two 
shillings from Wilkinson, and one and ninepence from Piper. 

“It’s a bit slow, isn’t it?” inquired Wilkinson. ‘Can 
you pay poker, Lord Leckton ?” 

“T’ve never learnt it sd gal I’ve often wanted to.” 

‘* Oh, we'll soon show you. There's nothing in it.” 

Wilkinson explained the rules, and then several open hands 
were played, the manner of playing of the two confidence 
men being very discreet. 

“Come along, let’s play properly!" cried Lord Leckton 
enthusiastically, ‘“‘ it seems a jolly game. How wil’ penny 
points do?” 

The two “old soldiers" explained that they were quite 
indifferent. The game began and from the beginning Leckton 
won. Time after time he raised the two nearly to the limit, 
and then they threw in rather than show up. The heap of 
coppers alongside Lord Leckton quickly increased, and 
became dotted with silver. 

“Pshaw! I’ve no luck!” cried Wilkinson, throwing in. 
“It’s the low points, I’m sure.” 

“ Let's have shilling points then,” exclaimed Lord Leckton. 

To the two professionals it was simply delightful the way 
that Lord Leckton walked into every trap that was laid for 
him. Nevertheless, he still continued to win rapidly, until he 
ao quite a respectable heap of gold and silver coins alongside 


im. 

“ By Jove! It’sdinner time,” said Pipersuddenly. ‘“‘ We'd 
better stop.” 

Lord Leckton pocketed his winnings—just over fifteen 

unds—the others had none to pocket. After dinner 
Wilkinson suggested going to a music-hall. 

“* Let’s go to-morrow night,” cried Leckton. ‘I want you 
eae to have your revenge. I’ve had a beginner's luck, you 

ow.” 

Piper and Wilkinson exchanged looks of satisfaction, and 
sae remarked that they were willing to do just what Leckton 

So the game was begun again, the points being half-crown 
ones. 

Somehow, Wilkinson managed to smuggle the following note 
into Piper’s hand : 

“Let him win £100, then we can start.” 

His lordship continued to enjoy wonderful luck apparently, 
for he won on nearly every desk. There were several notes 
amongst his winnings now. 

“ Let’s have a bottle of whisky up ? ” he said. 

A waiter was summoned, the whisky was brought, Lord 
Leckton filled the glasses. The hundred pounds limit was 
drawing very near now, the two sharpers exchanged knowing 
glances. 

* * . * * . .- 

“Gentlemen! Gentlemen! Aren't you going to bed 
to-night 2?” 

Wilkinson and Piper felt someone shaking them, and, 
opening their eyes, they gazed dully round the room. 

“Oh, my head !’ groaned Wilkinson. 

“Don’t you know the time, gentlemen?” demanded a 
sleepy-eyed waiter. 

ee ‘Time 2’? muttered Wilkinson, feeling for his watch. 
Then he staggered to his feet. 

His watch was gone. He fumbled in his other pockets; 
everything of value was gone from them. 

Piper was in a like state. All their money and jewellery 
had vanished. : 

“It’s two o'clock, sir,” said the waiter. ‘‘ Your friend, 
who left about eleven, said you weren’t to be disturbed. 
He left this note for you.” 

With heavy eyes and quaking heart Wilkinson read the 
following : 

“ Dear Boys,—You should be more careful, or else you'll 

t the profession a bad name. I’ve been working Edin- 

urgh and Glasgow for two years, but you two are quite as 

¥ green as anyone I have struck. You may, perhaps, have 
had the pleasure of hearing before of—Yours thankfully, 
“ Frasa Jack.” 

They had! They never wish to hear of him again. 

“T ‘remember noticing that the whisky tasted a bit queer.” 

wled Wilkinson, when he was able to think sanely. ‘‘ The 

ruto doctored it!” 
yoveweveve ree Tes 2). =e aaeaaaeaanannad 
IN HIS PRIME. 

Wie passing through a small village in an unfrequented 
district a tourist was astonished and somewhat alarmed to 
observe an old man seated outside a cottage devouring 
a huge hunk of coarse bread and bacon in the most reckless 
manner. 

He could not refrain from offering a word of advice. 
“Here, my good man,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ you shouldn’t 
eat so rapidly at your time of life! Consider your 
digestion.” 

“ Oi beant old ; on’y sevinty-foive, oi be.” 

“Oh, then you don’t consider that old?” the tourist 
i quizzically. ‘‘ What was your father when he 

ied?” 

“ eyther 2” was the rejoinder. “Feyther beant 
dead ; ’e be oopstairs putten grandfeyther to bed !”’ 

et fee 

Aunt Crasse: “I think it is my duty to tell you that 
I have heard from several sources that Mr. Brown is a 


very fast young man!” 
Daisy : * Fast as he is, I shall catch him yet, auntie |’ 


Kin yer send me again? Billy Mund.” 


Famous Cricketer). 


— 


Grrcory is quite one of the most 


Sypnry Epwar) 1 . 
interesting members of the Australian team, for he is not 


only the smallest man in the side, but he is also the 
veteran and the player who has come “home ” oftenest. 

The present tour is, indeed, his seventh one on this 
side of the world, and he is thus three “up” on Noble 
and Trumper, each of whom has been here thrice 
previously. 

His first visit was in 1890, then he was just twenty 
vears old. His most successful visit was in 1896, when he 
had the capital average of 31 for forty-cight innings. 

Gregory forced himself into the present team by sheer 
merit. 


Confused His Critics. 

But the black-haired little man utterly confounded and 
confused his critics. Once again he became the cover- 
point without superior—not even Jessop excluded—that 
‘Australia and England had marvelled at so often and 60 
long, once more the batsman who had delighted two 
continents so often during the past twenty years. 

Runs flowed from his bat with an ease and a frequency 
that was as astonishing as it was pleasing. He made 
e>veral centuries, and he came fourth in the season’s 
averages with the Ere figures of 68 runs per innings. 
And so they picked him to come to Englan He had 
riade it impossible for him to be left behind. 

&> far he has hardly approached that form on our 
wickets, but his strong, patient defence has been in- 
valuable to his side on several occasions, and his fielding 
is quite as brilliant as it ever was. 

me of the things he does in this department of the 

game are almost weird, in fact. How he ever sees some 

of the hits which he gets to and stops is frankly amazing. 

You see a batsman open his shoulders and put all his 

" beef ” into a drive—and the next thing you are conscious 

of is that a very small man is coolly tossing the ball up in 

. the air or else that he has thrown someone’s wicket down: 


Only Two Rivals. 

No conjurer could ever hope to rival Gregory in 
d>xterity, sureness in fielding, and catching a cricket-ball, 
and only Jessop and the other Australian midget, C. G. 
Macartney, come anywhere near him among cricketers 
who regularly field on the “‘ off” side. 

The story to the effect that he once fielded a swallow 
which was flying past him may or may not be true. 
Gregory neither admits nor denies the truth of it, but 
anyone who has ever watched him at cover or extra-cover 
can well believe that such a feat—provided always that 
the swallow was foolish enough to fly low and close 
cnough—is quite possible to him. 

But if that story lacks unimpeachable confirmation, 
the following one is fully vouched for, as the incident 
happened in the sight of several thousand people. 

Gregory was batting in a match on the Svdney ground 
shortly before the present team gailed for England, when 
a man suddenly climbed over the boun fence and 
walked rapidly towards him. Arrived, he first made a 
bow worthy of a Chinese mandarin, and then placed an 
enormous vegetable marrow at the astonished batsman’s 
feet. 


Gregory's Talisman. 
Talking quickly, he remarked that the customs of 
various nations in prehistoric as well as latter days was 
to do homage to heroes by making some small offering to 
them. 

Gregory listened to this rigmarole in blank amazement, 
and then, without offering any personal opinion on the 
subject, gravely handed back the marrow. 

The strange man looked unmistakably offended at 
thia, but all the same he said, as he carefully placed his 
rift on the ground behind Gregory’s wicket, ‘‘ May you 
score a thousand runs. You will, too, while that remains 
where I have put it. It is a talisman.” 

He was obviously a lunatic, and not only the embar- 
rassed batsman, but every one else also, was great! 
relicved when a policeman rushed on to the field ‘nil 
marched him off. 

Gregory is a nephew of Dave Gregory, who captained 
the first Australian team to visit this country. His wife 
and family have come over with him ; and he is gencrally 
known as “ Tich.” 

—____—_eg2—_____ 


APPROACHING THE SUBJECT. 

A CERTAIN City man grows eloquent on “‘ear-biters ”— 
the term which he applies to people who are perennially 
in need of @ loan. 

When they catch you, he says, they always have some 
enbject less controversial than finance as an introduction. 
One of them tackled a victim as he came out of a restaurant 
after dinner, and hailed him with the statement : 

“ T saw you go in.” 

“Why,” said the captive, “ T’ve been there an hour, 
Have you waited all this time ?” : 

“Oh, yes, I waited. I wanted to tell you all about 
my indigestion.” 
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PARENTS. 


What Your Boy Should and Should Not Read. 


Every father and mother is faced sooner or later with 
the problem : “‘ What shall we let our boys read ?” 

In the ordinary way I am afraid that the average boy 
is given a pretty free hand in his selection of literature. 
As a rule, he is guided in his choice by the personal recom- 
mendation of his school-fellows or his colleagues in 
business. This is all right so long as his schoolmates and 
business associates are decent fellows whose taste is for 
healthy, robust literature. 

But, unfortunately, this is not always the case, and a 
parent discovers one day that his boy is greedily devouring 
some horrible “rag” that is filling his mind with ideas 
which can only result in producing a dangerous condition 
of thought. 

A boy’s mind between the ages of ten and sixteen is 
peculiarly impressionable, and ideas absorbed, from 
whatever source, good or bad, during that period, to a large 
extent influence the boy’s train of thought during his 
whole life. It is, therefore, a constant source of anxiety 
to parents as to what their boy is reading. 

So the same is the case—to perhaps a greater extent— 
with the girls. Girls of spirit dislike, very distinctly, the 
good books and papers specially written for them ; they 
much prefer those for boys. 

There seems to be, however, an impression that the 
only sort of fiction which the average small boy 
thoroughly enjoys is that which, for the want of a better 
description, might be termed “ blood and thunder.” 
And the argument is carried further by pointing to the 
fact that, leaving a boy free to his own choice, he. will 
eeny select this type of story in preference to any 
other. 

In this respect the adult is perfectly right. The reason 
why the boy geet that particular type of romance is 
because it is the only sort of fiction that will pleasantly 
stimulate his imagination. 

Until recently, a youngster had to choose between the 
lurid blood-curdling tales one finds in the average boys’ 
paper and the goody-goody ‘stuff that well-meaning 
people endeavour to force upon his mental palate. 

It was with a view to remedying this and to providing 
a literature such as would help to wean a boy from the 
pernicious stuff offered to him, that General Baden-Powell 
suggested the weekly journal known as TreE Scour, which 
should be as attractive to the-boy as any so-called boys’ 
paper, and which should at the same time offer him good, 
sound ideas calculated to form his character and to be 
useful to his future. 

One great reason for the absence of really sound. healthy, 
and entrancing literature for boys is that the 
proprietors of the papers which have been so strongly 
deprecated find it more profitable to pay low prices for 
stories to inferior writers than to purchase really first- 
class boys’ fiction from good but higher-salaried authors. 

In so far as Tux Scour is concerned, no expense has 
been spared to obtain the very best possible writers living 
to-day. The following well-known gentlemen have 
contributed articles during this past year: 


Admiral G. 8. BosanqueErt. 

Admiral Srm F. R. FREMANTLE. 

Admiral Siz Wituiam R. KENNEDY. 

Asteria] the Ricut Hon. Sir Jonny. 0. DaLRYMPLE- 

AY. 

Major-Gen. F. E. APPLEYARD. 

Major-Gen. Str Ronatp Lane. 

Major-Gen. Sie ALFRED TURNER. 

Colonel G. Hamitton Browne. 

Lorp AVERURY. 

Sir GEORGE BaRTLEY. 

Sir Hrram Maxim. 

Siz Freperick Youna. 

Davip DEvant. 

Harry DE WINDT. 

8. F. Epog. 

Percival SPENCER. 

JoHN MACKIE. 

Captain Bacoy, R.N., D.S.0. 

Captain Hope. 
And the founder writes a page weekly of advice to the 
boy-readers. 

Its circulation is already very wide and satisfactory, 
but the Editor invites opinions from parents, school- 
masters, and others as to how it affects their boys, and 
what improvements they could recommend. Specimen 
copies will be sent to any desiring it, and the management 
will feel very grateful for any suggestions. 


— ef 


Guarp : “ Now, then, miss, get in quick, please. The 
train is just going to start.” 

Young Lady : “ But I ‘want to give my sister a kiss.” 

Guard : “ Get in; I'll see to that.” 

Prars Citizen: “ This invasion scare i3 a good thing for 
the newspaper mn.” 

Distinguished Editor: “‘ More than you imagine. The 

ple who used to run our papers for us are now busy 

telling how to conduct military operations,” 
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His Training, Earnings, and 
Prospects. 


By Mr. DAVISON DALZIEL. 


(Mr. Davison Dalziel ta the 
founder and chairman of the o 
General Motor-Cab Company, and ¢s also well-known tn 
connection with Dalziel’s News Agency.) 


You are fired with the desire to become a taxi-cab 
driver, and you want me to tell you how to set about it ? 

Well, there are a good many preliminary steps to he 
taken, and first of all you must go to Scotland Yard and 
obtain a certificate of topographical competence to drive 
a cab. That is, you must satisfy the Scotland Yard 
authorities that you know your way about London. 
a one onto hes ee to do with your technical 
skill as a driver; it refers simply to your knowledg 
streets, distances, and routes. ee ae 

Having got this preliminary “ passport,” your next step 
is to apply to the General Motor-Cab Company, stating 
that you wish to become a driver, and that you have got 
the certificate already referred to, for, mind you, it is no 
use your coming to us without that testimonial. 

Then you will have to give us satisfactory references as 
to character, and you will have to pass a pretty stiff 
medical examination. The faintest sign of intemperate 
habits is absolutely fatal to a candidate’s chances, and 
after that we look particularly to soundness of eyesight, 
and complete freedom from any heart trouble or weakness. 


Not Barred by Old Age. 

Is there any age limit ? Well, practically, no. We 
will take a man at fifty or even older, provided he is sound 
in wind and limb and has obviously Iced a steady life. 
On the other hand, we should certainly reject a young 
man if he showed signs of irregular habits. Naturally, too, 
we are on the look-out for smart, intelligent, well-spoken 
men. 

However, all being well, we accept you for training, 
the length of which will depend very much on yourself. 
One man will become an efficient driver in a month, 
where another will take six weeks or longer, while some, 
of course, never succeed at all. 

On the whole, however, a reasonably intelligent man, 
who puts his heart into his work, should be ready to go up 
for his final examination at Scotland Yard in from a 
month to six weeks—I am speaking of the man who has 
had no previous experience of motor-driven vehicles. 
His training costs a man nothing except his time and 
keep ; it costs us roughly £10 to train each man, but we 
make hg charge, although, of course, we cannot be 
expected to pay a man anything in addition to teachin 
him his ine we . i 
Scotland Yard has to be Satisfied. 

Then comes the final practical test at Scotland Yard, 
when the man has to satisfy the authorities as to his 
skill as adriver. The test is a stringent one, and formerly 
a man was only given three chances ; if he failed three 
times, he was not allowed again to present himself for 
examination, but now, I understand, the authorities 
intend to give men additional chances. One more step 
remains before the would-be driver receives his badge— 
he must satisfy the authorities as to his character, and 
Scotland Yard makes searching inquiries on this 


t. 

Now as to a driver's earnings. Here, again, everything 
must depend upon the individual. A civil, obliging. 
hard-working man will naturally make far more than 
one who has not these amiable qualities. 

Still, I should say that a really good man should take 
from £2 to £2 10s. a day, exclusive of tips. Put it at the 
lower figure, and give him six working days a week ; 
this makes his weekly takings £12, of which he has 
to give us 75 per cent., Li a: im with £3 for himself on 
the week. True, out of this he sas to pay for his petrol, 
but his tips should cover that item, and perhaps leave him 
something over for himself. 


No Fear of Competition. 

Of course, if a man won’t work, and is rude and dis 
obliging to his fares, he is not going to make anything 
like that, but, with reasonable luck and diligence, a man 
can certainly make £3 a week, and many of our drivers 
make considerably more. 

The future of motor-cabs. Unquestionably they have 
come to stay, and I cannot see in what way they are 
to be improyed upon, while I think we can regard the 
possibility of their ever being displaced by aerial cabs 
with equanimity. 

One thing, however, Ido foresee, and that is that some 
limit will have to be placed in the number of motor- 
cabs allowed to ply in the streets. 

At present we have roughly 1,700 cabs, but we shall 
eventually have 3,500, which, with those belonging to 
other companies, will bring the total up to about 5,000, 
and that, I think, will have to be the limit, as otherwise 
we shall find ourselves walking on the tops of motor-cabs 
a a quicker way of getting to business than driving in 
them. 

For well-conducted, hard-working men of almost any 
age, provided their health is good, taxi-cab driving offers 
excellent prospects. 


You can't find better photographs of stage celebrities than those in the August ROYAL MAGAZINE, price 4d, 
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Mr. Chorley is induced 
to take up roller. 
skating. Related by 


ARNOLD 
GOLSWORTHY. 


Ir was Mr. Dump- 
wick’s idea. Dump- 
wick was an old friend 
of Ghorley’s, and when 
they met one evening 
last week Dumpwick said that Chorley must come and 
have a turn round their new skating-rink which had been 
opened by the Mayor only a week before: 

Chorley rather liked the idea: He had had some 
experience of real ice-skating—very little, it is trae—but 
‘e reckoned he could remember enough of it to show 
these suburban people what could be done on a pair of 

ller-skates when you were gifted that way. So he 
tixed up an evening with Dumpwick, and in due course 
the two entered the rink together. 

“Give me a pair of skates,” said Ghorley, “and I'll 
have them on in a jiffy.” 

Dumpwick, however, explained that you weren’t 
allowed to put on hired skates yourself. This was an 
up-to-date rink, and the skates were locked on the feet by 
an attendant who kept the key. 

“‘They are rather an expensive brand of roller-skate, 
ball-bearings and all that sort of thing; and although it 
isn’t likely that a visitor to a rink could be so mean as to 
want to run off with his hired skates, you really can never 
be quite sure of anybody in these times, can you ?” 

orley grumbled a good deal at the delay. He had got 
himself up nicely in knickerbockers and an Alpine hat with 

a feather in it, suggestive of St. Moritz and the Engadine, 

and he was rather in a hurry to begin showing himself off. 

The skate-man came and dealt with Dumpwick first. 
He looked at GChorley’s costume with a half-smile as if he 
had seen freaks of that kind round there before ; but he 
had had no time to make any comment on it when 
Dumpwick leaned over and whispered in his ear : 

‘See that my friend has a good pair of skates, won’t 
you? He’s the champion skater of Geneva.” 

“‘Don’t look as if he could travel very fast,” said the 
ekate-man, stealing another look at Chorley’s rotund 
hgure. 

a Oh,” replied Dumpwick, “ speed isn’t his speciality ; 
he’s the ¢ figure-skater. You wait till he gets on the 
rink ; he'll show you something.” 

The skate-man then took Chorley inhand: He raised 
his cap as he dropped on his knees to his work, and re- 
cuarked : 

“* Hope you'll find the rink all right, sir. We've heard 
about you. You'll show ’em something, I lay.” 

Chorley was hugely delighted at finding himsclf 
recognised. He could not remember exactly where he 
had distinguished himself at skating so much as to have 
acquired a reputation in London, but that didn’t bother 
lum: He tipped the skate-man a shilling instead of the 
usual twopence, and asked Dumpwick if he was ready. 

By that time the word had got round that the champion 
skater of Geneva was about to take the rink, and Chorley 
see himself the centre of all eyes as he rose from his 
seal. 

He dug the heels of his skates into the ground as he was 
accustomed to do on the ice and was pained to discover 
that this proceeding did not check their ardour in any 
way: On the contrary, both skates started off at a rapid 
run, and as he was hardly prepared to follow them on 
such short notice, he compromised by sitting down rather 
abruptly—more abruptly than he had. intended—in order 
to get a clearer view of the situation: 

e did not find it so easy to get up as he had anticipated. 

He therefore turned round and grasped the seat behind 
him and tried to steal a march on his feet by dragging 
them up under him: 

_ As soon as one foot was in the right position, however, 
tue other immediately slid away. Chorley made ao 
desperate attempt to get them both under control at 
voce, but the only result of his efforta was that 
both feet shot out to- 
gether, and he landed 
with a considerable 
thump on the outside 
cdge of his waistcoat. 

The spectators could 
not quite understand it. 
One of them volunteered 
‘ne explanation that 
the champion was onl 
trying his skates ; whi 
another said that they 
all did this sort of thing 
at first just for 

swank.” 

Seeing how matters 
were, Dumpwick helped 
Chorley to his feet and 
cave him a push which 
‘:nded him well on to 
‘ne rink. The centre of 


Chorley crasied into the‘ Exit” 
dozr. 


You can’t all afford to build 


holiday of his life. 


the rink was quite clear of skaters, who spent most of 
their time in rolling round and round the sides in an 
interminable promenade. Chorley careered along till 
he found himself drifting towards the line of skaters, 
which he threatened to cut in two. 

“Look out!” he yelled, expecting in some way that 
the procession would stop to let him get through. 

In this, however, he was mistaken. Most of the 
skaters could not have stopped suddenly if they had 
wanted to owing to the stream coming on behind them. 
Somebody shouted to Chorley to stop ; and a young man 
who was struggling round with his best girl appealed to 
Chorley to bump into somebody else, as he wasn’t quite 
sure of himself. 

The appeal, however, came too late: In a second 
Chorley had cannoned the young couple off their feet, and, 
amid shrieks and groans, the nearest couples in the pro- 
cession made a heap on the top of them ; while Chorley 
lay on the ground floor of the heap, as it were,‘and groaned 
mournfully as every fresh bump knocked some more of 
the little breath he had out of his body: 

By degrees it dawned on the rinkers that somebody 
had been playing a joke at their expense. Ghorley 
struggled round the rink twice after that, leaving a trail 
of sprawling people behind him ; and, once, in order to 
save himself from falling, he made a grab at a young 
lady’s skirt and nearly pulled her off her feet: As it was, 
there was an audible rip somewhere, and the young lady 
had to hurry off the rink, looking very red and angty; 
while at least three young men invited Ghorley to step 
outside and have his head punched: 

In the middle of the uproar a gentleman with a pleasant 
smile came up and said to Chorley: 

“* Look here, old chap, what you want is a little bit of 
practice by yourself. me along with me and I'll show 
you where you can have a rink all to yourself.” 

Chorley thought it was a good idea. He took his new 
friend’s arm and was conducted to a long sloping passage. 
at the end of which was a door leading out into a small 
side street: It was one of the “ Extra Exits in case of 
Fire.” The gentleman was most amiable: He held 
Chorley up and skated along the passage with him till 
they were close on the exit. Then he let go suddenly: 

The result was that Ohorley crashed into the “ Exit” 


door. which, opening automatically, landed him into the 
side street in a heap. 


ae the benevolent\ ¢ ee 
gentleman carefully ~—= te, 
closed the doors— *=="> bi: = 


again so that they - 
could not be opened s——_ 
from the outside, and 
returned to the rink 
with a clear con- 


and looked about 
him for his new fy 
friend. But he looked SSS \\ 
in vain. He then 
tried the door, but 
that too was a vain 
effort. There was 
therefore nothing for 


* Look out,” yellei Chorley, as he 


him to do but to carcered madly along, 
walk up the narrow 
street and regain the front entrance: The street 


was rather rough travelling. It was paved with 
cobbles, which make a very poor surface for any kind 
of skater; and Chorley was no kind of skater at all. 
However, by holding on to the wall with both hands and 
putting one foot gingerly before the other, he managed 
to hobble along till he came to the main street where he 
knew he would be able to get along better, as it was paved 
with flagstones. 

It was a rather busy street: People were hurrying 
along to and from their Saturday marketing. and Chorley 
made up his mind to get out of it and round to the front 
of the building as soon as possible. Seeing a clear space 
| for a moment he struck out promptly, and the next 

moment found himself face to face with a stout old lady 
with her arms full of recent purchases. 

He shouted to her to get out of the way and leave him 
plenty of room; but the old lady wasn’t one of the kind 
that will be ordered about. She stopped to argue the 
matter, and the delay was fatal. The next moment 
Chorley crashed into her, and the entire combination fell 
in a heap on the ground: 

“ Help! police! burglars!” shouted the old lady in 
anguish. ‘ He’s after my purse. There’s seven shillings 
in it.” * 

The crowd picked the old lady up sympathetically. 
Chorley was just struggling to his feet. when a policeman 
came hurrying up and put a hand on his shoulder, forcing 
him back on his knees again: 

“What's this?” inquired the policeman abruptly. 
“ You ain’t allowed to skate outside the rink: at 
d’ye mean by it, hey ?” : 

“* I got shut out of the back door by accident,”’ Chorley 
explained, still on his knees: 

‘Git up!” said the policeman tersely: 

This, however, was easier to talk about than to do, as 
far as Chorley was concerned. He had already tried it, 
and knew, therefore, what the order involved. He took a 
plunge forward and would have fallen on his face if the 
policeman had not caught him. . 

Chorley grabbed the policeman as drowning men sre 


free libraries, but you can afford to 
Ninepence sent to the 


said to snatch at straws. He caught hold of the officer's 
belt with one hand and his arm with the other. and, being 
a very fair weight, dragged the policeman down upon him. 
Then his feet shot through the policeman’s legs, and that 
finished it: Chorley slid down on his back with a crash, 
with the policeman on the top of him. 

- A young man in the crowd stepped forward hurriedly 

Hi! Stand back there,” he shouted. “Give ’em recom 
It’s ’Ackenschmidt 
and Madrali. Show 
nowon. Nowaitin’.” 

“* Hold 'im down, 
policeman, while I 
thump ’im,” said 
the old lady who 
had been the cause 
of the disaster, and 
who had fought her 
way to the front of 
the crowd with 
notions of fighting 
that were not 
particularly sports- 
manlike. 

The policeman got 
up slowly, suffering 
acutely from a loss of dignity, but otherwise uninjured. 

“Take them things off your feet,” he said to Chorley. 

“T can’t,” Ghorley explained. ‘“ They’re locked on, 
and I've got the key inside.” 

“What? D’ye mean you’ve swallered it ?” inquired 
the policeman, with a look of surprise. 

“* No,” replied Ohorley ; ‘‘ inside the rink, you booby ! ” 

“Well, then,” replied the policeman imperturbably, 
** you'll have to take your boots off. Go on, hurry up 
now. You're causin’ an obstruction: That’s what you're 
doin’.” 

Chorley attempted to argue the point, but the constable 
was not to be moved: He answered Chorley’s argument 
by stooping down and beginning to unlace one of the 
boots himself, and Chorley, finding himself obliged to 
submit, had both boots off in a few moments: He drifted 
sadly round to the main door of the rink in his stockinged 
feet and got his skates taken off; and then he returned 
home, mentally promising himself a word or two with 
Dumpwick at the first opportunity. 

een ft ee 
PROFIT BY EXPERIENCE. 

“‘ Jounntg,” said his father, ‘I am surprised to heaz 
that. you have dared to dispute with your mother.” 

“ But she was wrong, Pa,” replied Johnnie. 

“ That has nothing to do with it,” said the boy’s father, 
*‘ you might just as well profit by my experience, and Icarn 


The entire combination fell ina 
heap on the ground. 


once for all that when a woman says a thing is so, it is so, 
whether it is so or not.” 

coe 2 tee omens 

IMPOSSIBLE. 


“Yes, yes,” said the professor of music, “ beautifully 
sung. You have an exquisite quality of voice, but you 
must bear in mind that this is a love song, intended to 
express fire and burning love. There is a good deal of 
difference, I would point out, between ‘The Bedouin’s 
Love Song,’ and ‘ Mary had a little lamb.’ Sing it again, 
sir, and sing it with passion and expression—sing it as 
though you really were in love.” 

“Excuse me, professor,” said the pupil sadly, “ It 
can’t bo done.” 

“Can't be done? Why not, may I ask?” 

‘* Because I’m a married man.” 

And the professor struck a loud chord in D major to 
hide the sound of a pupil’s sob. 


SELLING FLEETS BY AUCTION. 

A FLEET is going to be sold by auction in the course 
of the next few weeks, but it is not at all likely that out 
Government will be amongst the bidders, notwithstanding 
what experts tell us about our need of more ships. 

For the flcet in question helongs to Turkey, which is 
as much as to say that it is obsolete, and therefore worth- 
less except for breaking-up purposes, There are more 
than forty ships of various kinds, and it is not exnected 
that all of them put together will fetch more than about 
what it costs to put engines in one of our Dreadnonghts, 

To scll a fleet by auction sounds as if it ought to be 
an almost unique occurrence, but in reality it is not so. 
Most countries have disposed of their navics wholesale 
after this fashion at one time or another, including our 
own, And we did the thing in style, selling outright, 
without reserve and to the highest bidder, more than 150 
ships of all classes. 

The sale was practically forced upon us by the advent 
of the ironclad, which rendered our flect of ‘‘ wooten 
walls” obsolete for all time. Naturally the prices 
realised were wretched, for other nations were largely 
following suit at the time, and men-of-war of the old 
type were consequently a drug upon the market. Seven 
line-of-battle ships and six frigates, that cost over @ 
million pounds sterling only a short while previously, 
were knocked down for £87,543, and the offers for the 
Test of the lots were in proportion. 

But, after all, we did better than Germany did, when 
in 1852 she decided to put up at auction the navy she had 
only to create four years earlier. For notwith- 
standing that this was before the day of the ironclad, 
her battleships fetched only forty, her frigates fifteen, 
and her gunboats four per cent. of their estimated value, 
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reference to the Pages: Somewh bout i 

the French Revolation ab, anousicsl P a cacti 
of the ily fortunes, set up a ba -machine in 
Southend: To-day his dson, & veteran, 
still pursues the ancient calling: 


past, he has been Southend’s most familiar ! 

them he has always been known as ens A 08. 
A little, round shape of a man, rubi 

looking well short of his years, which are close upon four- 

score, he expresses his mickname in every crease of 8 


smiling face: Out of a ly inexhaustible of for 
“ Joe” remembers Southend when the total of ite} the of wi he has a great reputation, he 
inhabitants was scarcely 700, and has driven in his cabs | extracts 


story of his queerest customer: This was a 
man who many years ago Aned his machine, had it pulled 
out into deep water, and then dived in without removin 
a stitch of the well-made suit he was wearing! Eac 
morning for 8 fortnight he did this, discarding his wet 
clothes in the bathing-machine and replacing them with a 
fresh suit which he brought wrapped in paper, to tho 
wonderment of the onlookers: en he disappeared as 
rs as he came, and the mystery has never been 
cleared up to this day: 

Gipsy Lee's Daughter. 

One of the celebrities of the district is the last surviving 
daughter of the famous Giny Lee, who lives in a caravan 
on her own land a few out of Southend: The old 
lady is ninety-one, reputed wealthy, and is carefully 

from intrusion by the remnanta of her tribe, 
who are camped near by: This encampment of a fast- 
dying race is one of the local “ sights.” 

Southend is just now very proud of iteelf for two reasons: 
One is that it has erected, at a cost of £1,000, the most 
go’ band-stand (above the Happy Valley) in the 
kingdom, lit by over one thousand electric lights, and 
occupying, with ita inclogure, an acre of ground. 
The other incentive to arises from the fact that a 
recent census shows that in eight years the population 
has increased from 28,000 to 57,000 souls: 

It is not generally known that Robert Buchanan was 
buried in Southend: Very few of the thousands who 
flock there each year know that his grave is in St. John’s 
Churchyard: 


Hoa penmetinioes of those who to-day own the greater part 
of it: 
The age of “ the oldest inhabitant ” is largely a matter 
of conjecture, but it seems fairly certain that James 
Myall is the last survivor of Southend’s native-born: After 
being a London fireman he became a waterman in the early 
of the last century and recalls the time when a few 
uta constituted the “ Southend ” of that remote era: He 
is still a straight, virile old man, and was pulling his boat 
up to last year, though he is well into the nineties. 

Probably, if a vote for populari meee Cokes eons 
those who have known Southend during the past h 
century it would put “ Fred” Moore, late captain of the 
lifeboat, at the head of the poll: 

Southend owes its first lifeboat to the Rev. E. W: 
Thackeray, brother of the novelist, once a resident: 
Through his advocacy in the Press, readers of the Boy’s 
Own Parr clubbed together and presented a boat to the 
institution: Moore was its second coxswain, and his 
term of lifesaving service numbers twenty-seven years! 
During that time the crews under his leadership have 
salved over 200 vessels, and been instrumental in 
rescuing nearly as many lives: 


Famous George Bigwood. 

Southend is, perhaps, prouder of this fine, sterling 
seaman than it is of any other maker of history in ite 
midst: His resignation two years ago was the occasion 
of an extraordinary demonstration: 
waar who remember gs a under the 

iumphant man ent of Mrs: Lane will recognise a 
familiar relic of those palmy days as they turn into the 
Marine Parade: Above the eading tobacconist’s door is 


Essex’s famous watering-place (which may almost be said 
never to have really had a name of its own, since it is 
merely the south end of Prittlewell village) is full of quaint 
characters: 

As far away as Dover you will hear holidsy-makers say 
thoy intend to take tea at “ Kiss Georgie’s ” when next 
they go to Southend: George Beteon, who ten P esa ago 
founded the now well-known tea-rooms bearing this extra- 
ordinary name (on a huge sky-sign), was originally an 
Islington grocer. 

The above catch-phrase in a pantomime at the Grand 
Theatre took his fancy, and he adopted it to draw attention 
+o his restaurant, astutely reckoning that most of those who 
had heard it in the pantomime would come to Southend 
in time, and recognise it again: He says it is the finest 
advertisement he ever had, and has coined money for him. 
He is a man of nerve, for wherever he goes he invariably 
wears a hat with the inscription, ‘‘ Kiss Georgie ” in large 
letters on the band: 

Betson is quite an advertising Barnum: Some 
ago he gave a birthday-party at his tea-rooms to celebrate 
the coming of age of his son: He advertised fireworks 
for a certain hour, kept the crowd waiting exactly twenty- 
one minutes over time, and sent up twenty-one rockets. 
There were twenty-one guests, twenty-one dances, his 
present to his son was £21, and it is darkly rumoured that he 
divided twenty-one kisses among certain of the fairest of 
his guests, 

Happy Joe the Cab Driver. 

In these days of financial depression among the sons of 
Jehu it is somewhat encouraging to find a man who has 
just retired on a competency derived from driving a cab. 

It would possibl be impolite not to refer to him as 
Mr. Joseph Allen, but the probability is that it would 
convey no meaning to the thousands of Southenders and 
visitors to whom, season by season, for over fifty years ‘o epitome of the place would be complete without a| remain single rather than accept me ?’” 


GREAT SOUTHEND BEACH MYSTERY. 


LUTION: 


ROUNDABOUT. 
ow What did Kate say when you proposed to 
r ? »” 
Frank : “ She said ‘ Yes.’ ’” 
: “ Then she is aaaliy gine to marry you?” 


Guancina up for a moment from the thrilling story, “Diamond Cut Diamond,” which she was in the August RoraL Macazins, a young 
lady, sitting on the esplanade at the Westcliff side of Southend, became aware that a young man on the beach below was afausing himself by writing 
on the sand with his stick. 

At the same moment the youth looked up, and, as though ashamed at having been caught at this childish pastime, he blushed, and hurried away. 

A great desire to read what the young man had written came over the girl, and, after watching till he was out of sight, she stole nervously down 
to the sands. 

But A this time so many children had passed over the lettering that the writing seemed almost obliterated, and the only words she could make 
out were: “ 

To the reader who supplies the five lost words which -in the opinion of the adjudicators make the best or most original sentence or message, 
the big cash prize will be awarded. 

There is no special solution in the hands of the adjudicators which the competitors are expected to guess. 


y——is ——- —— you —— —_. 


ALL ABOUT “LOST WORDS,” PPh fad Ha think of a better kage and nat it in to us on attenapt is bmg y a be ab ghiags by ger Hal by 
“Lost Worps” is PEARSON’S latest competition, and | “20 entry Sorm in accordance with the conditions below. whom originality Il be taken consideration, 
it is so simple and easy that every one of you can do it. The result of “ Lost Words No. 1” will appear next week. and i Fie seared Ee Swill Se xuanced : — Brae 
You are told in the story abuve how # young lady CONDITIONS FOR COMPETITORS. 7. The Editor will ‘ae nsibility in regard to ths 
discovered a sentence written in the sand at Southend, but| , an attempts must be forwarded on the printed sn omg! = a. salmitted. No corres- 
discovemle to decipher it, as five of the words had been | 1 4p ovembs ow Wilby disqualified: "If more than one or seonwill be’ entered into in connection with the 
obliterated by children running over them. attempt is made, each must be written on a separate entry form. petition, and tel will be . The publishel 
You are invited to supply these five lost words to the best | 3. No more than five words, and no fewer, must be written decision is final, sat competitors may only enter on thu 
of your ability, and the prize-money, which we guarantee in the entry form. understanding. 
will be at least £25, will be distributed amongst the 8. Every coupon must be accompanied 
readers whose sentences are the best in the opinion of the by a Postal Order for 
adjudicators. =e Pai es to 0. ee te 
But no explanation can beat example, so here is one to " rossed - 
show you how to do" Lost Words.” ‘The paragraph given is:|  FO™S.on in tho mace provided LOST WORDS, No. 3. | Postal Order No. -ovvcevn-ovorsseeee 
“My és ——~ you ——. ” Where one Postal Order of a higher 
me value is sent to cover more than one 
‘The dashes denote the position of the lost words. attempt, the number of this Postal 
After thinking over the paragiaph, you might decide to fill Order must be written on each 
in the first space with the word, say,“ brother.” The first entry form. - 
part now reads, “My brother is.” Is what? Bathing, | * ier aes the coapo 
as itis the seaside. This gives you, “ My brother the ditor of PEARSON'S 


Ts be g,” so that you are getting on nicely. undertake to abide by the conditions, and agree to accept the published 


bat niDG are sll three mere spaces to fil n,andthe word | [vedas WW'C., and must be marked dectsion as final and legally binding. 
“you” to utilise, This word almost suggests a question, or “Lost Worps No. $,” in the top 
Sie . at _ : = nee = a i aly wed. So Je a ee 000 00c 000000000000 000 0880 esocccccces cosooocesoorses ee 
far your sentence now reads, “ My brother is bathing, will | 5. Attempts must arrive not later than Signed e0ccce ccc cosceveccoco eet cccees ces 000000 oF: ooece eee. 
you——” Will you what? Go away? Done. The sentence first post Thureday, July 29th. 
is now complete, and reads as follows : 6. Of the amomnt reonlred (aftes = Aides vsssessonecsseocerevnesscossensesvennestensesconennecssersnnanmonooensaneneengneseneetee 
“ My brother is bathing, will you go away.” be awarded to the competitor whose 


There Is plenty of fiction in the Seaside Number of THE ROYAL MAGAZINE. It is now on sale, price 4d. Get a copy: 


WEEE ENDING 
Jury 29, 1809. 


—_— 


PART V. 
(conclusion). 
Holloway 
Prison. Last 
Five Days 
and Release. 


Tne twelfth 
of August 
dawned. At 
the first 
sound of the 
bell I jumped 
up, but was 
barely 
dressed when 
my door 
banged open. 

“ Now then, hurry up there,” cried a wardress. ‘‘ Look 

narp, they are waiting for you. ‘ 
ee en past her, but is detained me. |“ Sheets and 
towel,” she cried, ‘‘ and your sentence card. . 

I grabbed the things she named, sheets in one hand, 
card in the other, and hastened to the basement. There 
in a single file stood some twelve women, guarded by a 
wardress. ‘Cards!’ the latter cried, and took them 
from us as we hetors her, in the way a railway 

collects travellers’ tickets. . 

Powe then entered a vast room, which disclosed a 
remarkable scene; some thirty convicts from all the 
different wards were here assembled. Hastily they 
discarded every article of clothing, chemise excepted, and 
threw them into the centre of the room, where soon a 
large heap of them lay. Another moment, and thirty 
women 8! there with nothing on but their chemise. 
barefooted, and the hair loose on their shoulders. But. 
as I have so often said, the strictest rules of propriety 
were observed; the wardress’s sharp eye saw to that. 
But I do not think that even behind her back anv convict 
would have behaved indecently, or, if she had, she would 
have been called to order by her fellow-convicts. . 

In the bathroom one day I was touched by a charming 
little act of delicacy. The bathroom door had been opened 
too soon, while we still waited for onc old woman who 
stood in the ‘centre of the room, fumbling with her 
petticoats. Just then the gaoler passed, and quickly 
turned his head the other way. Two young convicts 
meanwhile hastily placed themselves in front of the 
old woman, to screen her from his view, should he happen 
to look round. 

Again Searched. 

The prison chemises were, in themselves, a very decent 
article of clothing; high in the neck, reaching well below 
the calves of the legs, they completely covered the body. 
Thave no doubt that they shocked the proprieties much 
less than the directoire gowns which our charming 
neighbours across the Channel exhibited in the Bois de 

miogne last summer. ; 

Mite atired, the women passed one by one into the 
next room. There a wardress sat writing, while another 
stood in the middle and searched each convict, as the 
latter passed in front of her. She passed her hand 
lightly down the prisoncr’s side, to see that nothing 
was hidden under the chemise, made the latter hold up 
her arma, open her mouth, and lastly shook out the hair. 

“But whv all these precautions ?” I asked the woman 
behind me. “ We couldn’t very well walk off with mattress, 
rillow, tins. books in that airy attire. even if we wanted 
to and they were not all marked with the prison stamp 
and the broad arrow.” 

“'Tain’t that,” came the answer; “it’s to see that 
none of us take out notes or letters to friends of prisoners.” 

“Does that ever happen ?”’ I questioned further. 

“Not for letters to be smuggled through; it would be 
too risky. The discharged prisoner would get detained. 
and both she and the writer of the letter lose several 
remission marks. But messages are sent by word of 
mouth, lots. I have six to take, all in different parts of 
Iondon. They were given to me in the workroom.” 
Locked into a Cell to Dress. 

The search over, we passed into the corridor of the 
expediency cells. Our clothes lay in the middle of the 
Pp ; each woman seized her own bundle, and was 
locked into a-cell to dress. But as there were more 
Prisoners than cells we got put tw® into one. On some 
days, I was told, they were even three in one. I cannot 
see how they managed. . 

I was placed with a woman of the Second Division, 
like myself.. We dressed as best we could, with hardly 
Toom to stand, much less to move. We bundled up our 
hair without aid of comb or brush, and sat down to 
wait, to wait minutes that seemed hours. 

My companion chatted gaily. Discharged prisoners 
received coffee and white bread and butter for their last 
breakfast, she had been told. She had been told wrong, 
for after a time the door partially opened, and the usual 
beastly tins got shoved in. The one contained the 
poisonous decoction called tea, on the top lay the well- 
known brown loaf. 
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both loaves with evident relish. I wonder what those 
women live on in their own homes. 

For my part, I determined that, come what may, I 
would enjoy a first-rate two and sixpenny breakfast 
that morning. If the detectives grabbed me—even 
on a charge of murder, which was hardly likely—they 
should let me eat on my way to the police-court. If I 
fell into Detective Sergeant D——’s kindly hands, I knew 
my breakfast was assured. 

At last the cells were opened; we again ranged ourselves 
and waited. Everybody now wore her own clothes, 
and really, it seemed to me that most of these women 
looked less respectable than they had done in the clean 
and neat, if hideous, badly-cut prison garments. Still, 
they were nearly all, as I have said, respectably married 
women of the lower working classes. 

I entered the office, at the door of which we had been 
ranged. Always the same sight. A wardress writing 
at a table, another waiting to attend to the prisoner. I 
was asked what I had deposited, then purse, handker- 
chief, gloves, hatpins, bag, were returned to me, and I 
signed a receipt. Again I was asked what sum of money 
I had brought with me, and twenty-seven shillings, together 
with a handful of dirty halfpennies, were pushed towards 
me. I collected the silver and the gold, but rejected 
the coppers. 

“You have given me too much change,” I remarked 
courteously. “I only deposited one pound seven shillings.” 

“You earned the ninepence with your sewing,” I was 
answered. 

“ Well, I am very grateful to you, but I don’t want them. 
No use filling my pocket with coppers.” 

“Tf you don’t take them,” continued the wardress, 
“you will be detained for insubordination.” Then, 
as I hastily pocketed the rejected halfpennies, she 
continued more kindly: ‘You can give them to the 
first poor person you meet.” 

Ninepence in Six Months! 


When I returned to my place in the corridor, I pondered: 
I remembered having read on the stage card that the 
prisoner can earn one shilling in the second stage, one 
and sixpence in the third, and two shillings during the 
remainder of her sentence. If so, I was entitled to 
three shillings; then why ninepence ? 

‘* How much have you earned ?”’ I asked my neighbour. 

“Nine coppers,” she answered tersely. 

“Why, the same as myself,” I answered with some 
surprise. ‘‘ How long have you been here ?” 

“ Six months.” 

‘“‘ And only earned ninepence ? Have you spent your 
time in the punishment cell ?” 

‘Never been inside it. Never lost a single mark.” 

“Then, according to the stage card, you ought to have 
made nine shillings,’ I said after a ranid mental 
calculation. 

“ Mustn’t take no notice of the stage card,” langhed 
the woman, “that’s all tarradiddle. On the day of 
discharge each convict gets ninepence, whether she’s 
been in ten days or ten months.” 

For answer I slipped my eighteen dirty halfpennics 
into her hand; she grabbed them gratefully and quickly 
hid them under her shawl, as the wardress shook her 
head at us, and told us not to chatter. 

Dismissed with a Kind Nod. 

Another quarter of an hour went by, then we were 
marched to another part of the building. 

“Is it over at last 2” I sighed. 

** Not quite. A head wardress has still to pass us in 
review.” 

One by one we entered another room, where sat the 
third matron, a charmit.g old lady with a smile and kind 
word for the most abandoned. Again, and for the last 
time, I had to go through the dreary formula: ‘‘ Margaret 
Butterworth, charged and convicted at Lambeth Police 
Court for stealing three boo'rs, value twelve shillings and 
sixpence. Sentenced to two months in the Second 
Division. 

“Has your property been returned to you? Have 
you any complaint to make ? om 

I said ‘“‘ Yes” to the first question, “No” to the second, 
and was dismi:sed with a kind nod. 

Another interminable waiting, then we were marched 
off out of the main building through an inner yard to the 
outer buildings. As we passed through this yard I gazed 
up at the sink window, and thought of the manv dreary 
times I had stood there myself and watched the discharged 
prisoners file out. 

Consulted One at a Time. 

As we neared the gate a prisoner pointed out to me 
the governor’s dwelling. I wondered if he had a wife and 
children, and, if so, whether they found their town 
residence a somewhat dreary abode. On the other side 
of a huge iron gate stood the gaoler. When we approached he 
opened the gate about two inches, so that we could only slip 
through one at a time. He asked each name, consulted 
his paper, and if satisfied with the answer, gave a curt 
“pass on” and we emerged to comparative liberty. 

The same wardress who had been with us since we 


“You can have my share,” I said to her, by way of | had been let out of the emergency cells, dressed in ont 


consolation, and she drained both tins, and munched 


own clothes, still held guard over us. As my turn came 
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wo Months inthe Second Division 


i The Experiences of a Ladv in Holloway Prison. 


By MARGARET A. BUTTERWORTH. 


to pass the gaoler, my heart leaped once more. Would 
© detain me, on hearing the name Butterworth ? 
Thank God, he passed me on without comment. 

Once more, however, I was to have a fright. The 
wardress beckoned three women out of the ranks, said 
something to them when they came up to her, and 
pa an emergency ccll, of which there secmed to be 
plenty all over the prison, pushed them inside, and locked 
them in. 

“ What's that for?” I asked the woman behind me. 

“They’re wanted by the police, that’s all. They'll 
have to wait in there till the prison van or the detectives 
come for them.” 

I trembled. Would the wardress call me out of the 
ranks ? She seemed still to be scarching for someone. 
Just then a huge heavy key screeched in my ear. The 
gaoler was opening the huge iron-bound door that still 
shut us from the outside world. Another moment, 
and he threw it wide open. A flood of sunshine rushed 
in. The four or five women who stood in front of me 
precipitated themselves on to the pavement, the gaoler 
motioned me to follow them. I obeyed slowly, and soon 
stood outside rooted to the spot, mlile from behind the 
discharged convicts hustled and bustled me in their 
eagerness to be off. 

Was I really free, I asked myself, as I remained blinking 
in the light, mazed and dazed by the ronr of traffic. 
Would I not in another moment find Detective-Sergeant 
D—— at my elbow, as I had first seen him on that never- 
to-be-forgotten Monday at Caterham, bowing low, hat 
in hand, as he informed me in his courteous way that I 
was wanted at X Police Court, and would I kindly 
accompany him there ? 

Forsaken by Scotland Yard. 

No! of the detective no sign, and certainly his 
was not & personality to be overlooked. A tcll man, 
well over six feet, with broad shoulders, good military 
figure, and distinctly handsome features. No, he was 
not there, nor any other police representative, as far as I 
could see. Scotland Yard had left me and my crimes 
severely alone ; they had other and more interesting fish to 
fry. 

I stood on the main road, the Holloway Road, I imagine. 
It was barely nine, Clerks, male and female, hurried 
past Citywards and westwards to their work. No one 
glanced at the prison; the daily release of convicts did 
not interest the general public. Even some tradesmen 
discharging their goods at the prison’s tradesmen’s door 
did not turn to look at us as we passed close beside them. 
Only three or four tiny urchins, too young for school, 
stood, grimy fists in tattered pockcts, passing caustic 
remarks as to our personal appearance. 

“**Ad sech a ’appy toime, carn’t tear yersclf away?” 
said one three-foot-high, grinning impudently into my 
face ; then, in a tone of great surprice, he shouted to his 
crony: “ Blime, ff it ain’t a lidy, a real lidy. "Ow did 
yer loike their skilly, lidy ?” 

I fled from their taunts and boarded a passing ‘bus, 
deaf to the driver’s remonstrances, regardless of the 
danger. Only to get away, away from that grey, glum, 
grim edifice of shame and misery and tears; of endless 
empty days and sleepless nights. Away to freedom, 
arf sunshine, and the busy, bustling workaday world. 
Oh, God, pity all poor prisoners ! 

Tnrr END. 


a 

SratwaRt ConsTaBLE (12.30 a.m.) : ‘‘ Who's there ?°* 

White-haired Old Lady of sixty (just going home): 
“It is I, policeman ; don’t be afraid.” 3 

en eo 

“ Au, sir, we do enjoy your sermons! ’’ remarked an 
ald lady to a new curate. ‘‘ They are so instructive. 
We never knew what sin was until you came to the 
parish!” 


—— 

Littte Exvtra: “ Mamma, when the fire gocs ont, 
where does it po?” 

Mrs. Gaylord : “I don’t know, dear. You might jusé 
as well ask where vour father goes when he goes out.” 


—__—_ 
IT BELONGED TO SOMEONE ELSE, 
Nort very long ago a vonng ladv was choosing a hat 
in a milliner’s shop. She was afflicted with the usnal 
uncert:inty of mind as to the kind of hat she wantedI— 


‘or whether, indeed, she wanted a hat at all—when, after 


trving on nearly every model in the shop, she pounced 
with glee on one she had overlooked. 

“Now, this is something like!” she said. ‘ Why 
did vou not show me this before?” Without waiting 
for an answer, she appealed to her patient friend. 
““There’s some style about this, isn’t there? How do 
T look ?” 

The friend distinctly sniffed. ‘‘It makes you look a 
hundred, and it’s verv dowdy,” she said. 

The other tried the hat at another angle. “It is 
rather dowdy,” she admitted. ‘‘ Perhaps I won’t risk 
it after all.” 

A voice from behind her made its third attemnt to 
erin a hearing. “Tf von've anite done with my hat,” 
it eaid, very bitterly, “I should rather like to put !t on.” 


Want to be a hero? Send along ninepence to the F.A.F. and you may save a slum chila’s life. You'll certainly brighten it. 
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CHICKEN FOR ONE. 
A TRAMP, wandering, footsore 
and weary, for the sake of 
avoiding work, called at the 
door of a country farmhouse, and said he would like 
something to eat. 

“ Are you so hungry ?” 

“No, ma'am, not so hungry, but kind of faint. I 
sould eat a bit of cold chicken.” 

“Tt seems to me that you are pretty fastidious for a— 
s—for an—itinerant.” 

“Yis, ma’am; I am that, ma’am. That’s just what 
ails me. I had that itinerant so bad that I was laid up 
with it six weeks last month. It seemed to take me in 
the spine of me back, ma’am, an’ iver since nothin’ rests 
so aisy in me as cold chicken.” 


COC 


Copwicorr : “ I hear the storm blew your tent down ?” 

Circus Fakir: “‘ Worse than that. The rain gave the 
sword-swallower a sore throat and washed all the designs 
off the tattooed man.” 

o>—_0c 

“ My hair is falling out, old chap!” a solicitor confided 
to a medical friend. ‘‘ Can you recommend something 
to keep it in?” 

ity Certainly ! ” 
board box !” 


was the agreeable reply. “A card- 


SOC; 


Mrs. Parvenoo: “ This, Major, is by an old master.” 
The Major: “ Really! I shouldn’t have thought 80.” 
Mrs, Parvenoo: ‘Oh, yes. Why the man I bought it 
of gave me a written guarantee that the artist 
was over seventy when he did it.” 


>_—_ OC 
TOO MUCH DOG. 


A MELANCHOLY-LOOKING gentleman, shabbily 
dressed and with long hair, was shown into the 
editor’s room. ‘I have written a poem on the 
dog,” he said. 

“What dog?” demanded the editor fiercely. 

“Tt is not any particular dog,” faltered the 


poet. 

“Do you mean to say you took advantage of 
the dog, because it was not particular, and wrote 
your poem on it?” 

“T am afraid you do not understand me,” 
explained the caller meekly. ‘1 wrote the 
poem regarding the dog—— 

“But why were you regarding the dog at all? 
What had it done ?”’ 

“Tf you will allow me to explain, I had been 
inspired by the dog’s fidelity ———” 

“Tf the dog was faithful, why should you 
seck to hurt its feelings by writing a poem on 
it? And, again, how did you manage to write 
a poem on it? Did you have the poor brute 
shaved, and tattoo the verses on ita back, or 
did you merely write them on? Perkaps 
you——” 

But the poet had fled ! 

. >_—_ OC 

Lapy Tourist (to cottager’s wife): ‘“‘ Are 
these three nice little boys all your own, Mrs. 
Macfarlane ?” 

“Yes, mum; but him in the middle’s a 
lassie.” . 

>_—_lO Co 

“I suppose you find that a baby brightens 
up the house?” said a bachelor to s friend 
who had ranged himself among the Benedicks. 

“Yes,” was the semi-sad reply, “we burn twice the 
gas we used to!” 


>_—_0C 


“Masma,” said little Tommy, as he closed the big 
book, “‘ what are the ‘ wings of time’ ?” 

“The ‘wings of time,’ my son,” replied his mother in 
loud tones, ‘are the faded wings I have been wearing 
on my hat for three seasons.” 

And then pa coughed uneasily and told Tommy if he 
did 7 stop asking foolish questions he would send him 
to 


_— COCO 


CUTTS KNEW. 

Cutts, the screaming comedian, and Smutta, the 
roaring humorist, chanced to hit upon the same town 
for their shows one night. 

Consequently when Smutts with his company arrived 
in Pudford, and came upon a hoarding on which was 
announced the fact that Cutts would be playing thate 
same night at the rival theatre, he started in consterna- 
tion. Smutts read the announcement from top to 
bottom, and then turned to an unobtrusive man near by. 

“ Have you seen this show ?”” asked Smutts, 

“ Rather,” said the young man. 

“ How’s this fellow Cutts in it ?” 

“Simply Al,” answered the individual. 
screaming ! ” 

“Ts he as good as Smutts ?’’ ventured Smutts. 

* Lick him into fits |’’ said the young man. 

Smutts looked at him very sternly, and then, in the 
hollow tone of a tragedian, he said, “ I am Smutts!” 

‘“‘T know you are,” said the young man cheerfully ; 
(‘I am Cutts 1” 


“ He's 


* Highwaymen’s Maunier An 
of the 


Sub 
the dog 
Visitor : 
Suburbanite: “That's just what I want to see. I only bought him this 
morning as @ watchdog.” 


A LASTING EFFECT. 

On the local market ground a lusty-lunged auctioneer 
was holding forth in flowery terms on the virtues of a 
paper brand of cigars he was endeavouring to induce 

is audience to purchase. 

Holding up 4 box of cigars, he shouted : 

“You can’t get better, gentlemen. I don’t care where 
you go, you can’t get better.” 

“ No,” came a cynical voice from 8 man in the crowd, 
“ you can’t, I smoked one last week, and I’m not better 

4" 

- 20 
WHY SHE WAILED. 

Lrrtiz Mary, three years old, brought her mother to 
her nursery with heartrending wails. 

“What is the matter, dearie? Why are you scream- 


? »” 

mk. Mamma, am I all here ?” 

“ Certainly you are all here—right there in 

“ But, mamma, feel me and see if I’m 
both my feet here and the top of my head ? a 

“Certainly, Mary! Every bit of you is here, tucked 
up among the sheets: Why do you think you are not ?” 

“Why, because, mamma ’’—this with another sob— 
“ J dreamed—I dreamed I was a big packet of chocolate, 
and that I had eaten myself!” 

COC 


JUST TO TEST HIM. 


r bed 1” 
here. Are 


Me 


« But won't he bite?” 


A CONFIRMED OBSERVATION. 


A ONE-ARMED man entered a restaurant at noon and 
seated himself next to a little other-people’s-business 
man. The latter at once noticed his neighbour's left 
sleeve hanging loose, and kept eyeing it in a how-did-it- 
oo sort of a way. 

The one-armed man paid no attention to him, but 
kept on eating with his one hand. Finally the inquisitive 
one could stand it no longer. He changed his position 
a little, cleared his throat, and said : 

“I beg pardon, sir, but I see you have lost an 
arm.” 

The one-armed man picked up his sleeve with his 
right hand, and peered anxiously into it. 

“* Bless my soul!” he exclaimed, looking up with great 
surprise. “I do believe you're right.” 


SOC 
JUST WANTED A SENSATION, 


Tue girl was very rich and the young man was poor 
but honest. She liked him, but that was all, and he 
ane it. One night he had been a little more tender than 
usual. 


“T thought you wouldn’t:” * 

“Then why did you ask me?” 

“Oh, just to see how a man feels when he Ioees one 
million two hundred and fifty thousand pounds.” 


urbanite (to visitor): * Oh, how are you? Come right in. Don't mind 


Wrix mxpme 
JuLty 29, 1909, 


THAT CLOCK AGAIN. 

GERUND, who stuttered badly, 
returned home at four a.m. in 
a blissful mood from an “ even- 
ing” at the club. On entering the house, he was greeted 
ole i by Mrs. Gerund, and the following dialogue 
ensued : 

“Ts that you, John?” accused Mrs. Gerund from the 
landing. 
dase Y-y-yes, m’'dear, that’s m-me !” delightedly answered 

run 

“What do you mean, sir,” thundered his wife, “ by 
coming home at four o'clock ?” 

“ F-four o’c-clock |” echoed Gerund in a gently sur. 
prised and hurt tone. ‘‘ Why, it’s j-j-jus’ one o'clock.” 

“ Sir,” came the frigid voice from above, “ the clock 
has just struck four!’ 

Gerund replied, it was in a subdued, almost 

hopeless tone, but with absolute conviction. “‘ D-do you 
know, my d-d-dear, that the clock is st-t-tuttering again?” 


COC 
Mz. Jucarns: “A black cat came to our back fence 
last night.” 
Mrs. Juggins : “ Did it bring you good luck ?” 
Mr. Juggins : “‘ That's what it did. I hit it the very 


first time I fired.” 
_—CcColC 


Bronson: “I understand that he painted cobwebs 
on the ceiling so perfectly that the maid wore herseif out 


as Sortie B: m down.” 
J : “There may have been such an artist, but 
there never was such a housemaid.” 


_CoOOC 
“ Om Dennis, darlint, what is it you're 
** Whisht, Biddy ; I’se tryin’ an experiment.” 
** Murther ! t is it?” oe 
f Why, it’s giving hot wather to the chickens 
I am, so that they'll be afther laying boiled 


eggs |” 
>_0oce 


POOR BROWN. 

Hz was one of those people who are not really 
incredulous, but who seom so through an 
unfortunate inability to express their emotions 
as they feel them. He overheard some 
acquaintances discussing the death of a friend. 
xa, on his joining the group, the following 


aa ensued : 
“Did I understand you to say poor old Brown 
was dead ?” 

“Yes ; died on Wednesday of last week.” 

“Ts it ible?” 

** Yes, it’s only too true.” 

“So Brown is dead ?” 

“Yea, he is dead.” 

“Well, well. Do you know, I can scarcely 
believe it. Poor Brown, I knew him so well. So 
he’s really dead?” 

“Well, if he isn’t he’s in a very awkward fix, 
for I saw him buried on Saturday.” 

The conversation ended abruptly. 


Ole 
“YT want to ask you a question, Pa,” said 


rot AS 
" your mother,” answered the tired 
father. 

“Well, but it isn’t a silly question I want 
to ask you.” ‘ 

“ All right,” wearily. “ What is it?” 

“Well, if the end of the world was to come and tho 
earth was destroyed while a man was up in a balloon, 
where would he land when he came down?” 


>—S0Cc< 


“ Ang you sure these sheets are clean?” asked 4 
traveller. 

“ Quite clean, sir,” the chambermaid answered con- 
fidently. ‘They were only washed this morning. Feel 
them, sir—they are not dry yet!” 


>_—lSOC 


‘““WuHaT are your pes for the holidays ?”” 

“T expect to send for about three hundred various 
booklets advertising summer resorts.” 

oe Yes ? ” 

“I shall examine them carefully, and then go where | 
always go.” 


>_< 


HIS WIFE WAS GOOD ENOUGH. 

A caNvassER stepped briskly up to Mr. Meekem’s desk 
and laid a small article close to his right hand. 

“‘T have here a new letter-opener,” he said ; “a hand- 
some article, to be kept on the table in your library 
and——” 

“Pardon mo,” interrupted Mr. Meekem, withou! 
turning his head, “ but oo already the best letter 
opener, and the quickest,” 

“ How long have you had it ?” persisted the canvasscr. 
“You know there are constant improvements alway: 
being introduced.” 

“Mine couldn’t be improved,” responded Meekem, 
“I’ve had her for about two years now—anniversary 0- 
the wedding next month!” 


illustrated article dealing with the lurking-placesa of distinguished gentlemen 
road, appears in the August ROYAL MAGAZINE. 
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OUR POWERFUL SERIAL. 
7S 


IN STRANGE SHOES. 


By ALICE AND CLAUDE ASKEW. ' 


George i 
her promise Pi had written to him, and he ed the 
letter, which was Leouglih $0: Kia by Cummins with t 
of his correspondence, with trembling fingers that revealed an 
anxious heart. 


But, as he read, his face lit up. ‘ God bless her,” he cried 


Che letter was brief —George could mo how hard it had 
been for the girl to give to her thoughts. She 
cared, that was the essential point’; she was not writing to bid 
him farewell for ever. But there was much that they would 
have to talk over between them; much that could not well be 
confided to paper. She was to tell her aunt everything ; 
Lady Westmere could be trusted to keep the secret. Poor 
Aunt Emily! She had been so subdued and sad that evening 
that it had taken all Peggy's best efforts to console her. 
“ But I’m sure that what 4 —_ is relief from a great 
strain,’’ so the girl wrote, “ @ repeated over and over 
again that you been her salvation. Did you do more for 
her than you admitted to me ? ” 

aed teen een he ee ot he Pe “I want you to be 

true self to me in the future—George Annesley instead of 

rge Hilton. Of course to the world you will have to 
continue to be George Hilton for some time longer. But in 
the end Mr. Hilton can return to Africa—as you intended he 
should. And London will soon forget. This is all I ask of 
you, George. It is for the happiness of both of us.” 

And so it was decided. rge remained in London that 
day, a visit from Rosé—ae visit for which he waited 
{n vain, and the following morning, in obedience to a summons 
from Peggy, he travelled down to Taplow, where the whole 
ig wee mrreca Wy fod tae ga | ts. He hed 

He was surprised to e in irits. He 
half-expected that she would > ed mourning in 
memory of her dead hero ; insfead she was attired in one of 
the light frocks that suited her so well, and which brougitt her 
into harmony with all the sweet-smelling flowers of the garden, 
and she wore s delicious sun-bonnet with ribbons tied under 
her chin. Her manner was quiet and a trifle restrained—but 
then she was never given to any exuberance of spirits. - 

Lady Westmere was taken into consultation, and finally a 
course of action was decided on. was to marry Peggy 
in his true name—that of Annesley. ey would have a very 
quiet wedding—with no one peeent ae Lady Westmere 
and perhaps ‘Bob —who could be trusted. me quiet London 
church would suit the purpose very well. And immediately 
after the wedding George and his wife would go abroad—to 
some far distant country, for it was obvious that England was 
not safe for a man who had set the law at defiance as George 


had done. 

‘J would rather take this risk than that you should marry 
under the name of George Hilton,” Peggy said tremulously. 
“Think of it! If Lady Sara should prove vindictive, as is 
only too likely, you will be called upon to answer a charge of 
murder. Oh, that would be too terrible for words!” 

“ Besides,” said George, ‘* we shall be happier when this lie 
which I have been acting is put away from us for ever.” He 
rather wondered that Peggy had not stated this as her chief 
reason ; it was, no doubt, what she had in mind rather than 
the fear of his arrest on the chi of murder. 

Before George Annesley Peggy could be married, 
however, George Hilton must disappear. He must proclaim 
that the wandering spirit had seized him once more, and that 
he must respond to the call of the wilds. Before he went he 
would make secret arrangements through a solicitor, that all 
his kage ay. ese be given over—a voluntary gift—to 
Peggy. In this way the man’s real wishes should be fulfilled. 
Then George Hilton should take his departure and his name 
should live only in the book, now about to be published—the 
book which was being so eagerly looked for by geographers 
end antiquarians. 

It would take some weeks to settle all this. And in the 
meanwhile Lady Westmere and P. would come to London 
so that the yo people might the more easily on each 
other’s society. ides, Lady Westmere had a great deal to 
attend to on own account. 

She had learnt a lesson from her terrible experience with the 
bills—a lessori which she had taken to heart, and now the one 
thing that she desired was to set her house in order, to give up 
the Juxurious manner of life which had impoverished her, 
and ultimately, after Peggy’s departure, to settle down to a 
eet amet peaceful life in her creeper-covered cottage at 

urnham. 

“T'm tired of society,” she proclaimed, “and society is 
tired of me. I don’t know why I struggled on ; it was just a 
sort of pride, I suppose. There are a great many like me, 
women who wi give all they possess to throw off the 
mantle which weighs so heavily u their shoulders—to 
dress themselves quietly as befits their years, to stop painting 
their faces, and to grew, once and for all, the late nights 
which ruin their health—but who simply dare not. It’s one 
of the mysteries of society. (hanks to you, Mr. Hilton, I 
shall be able to free myself before it’s too late.” 

George agreed to Stag bag that was proposed, and indeed 
the project to which he had consented seemed the most 
feasible and reasonable one. He wanted to throw off the 


bonds that fettered him, the li lie that he was acting. It 
was true, too, that only thus he see any escape from the 
Probable malevolence of Lady Sara. 


Nevertheless, when he came to think {t over — by 
there was something in the attitude of an 

her aunt which mystified He had {imagined that the 
gtrl would have shown much deeper sorrow for the death 


A eplendid cricket story appears in 


of the man to whom she had actually given her heart—he 
had to admit that this man had been George Hilton and 
not himself. 

She had protested that George Hilton m st be innocent 
of murder, but now the very idea that he, Guorge Annesley, 
should be accused of that murder—a murder eof which he was 
pepe 20 guilty—seemed to terrify her more than any- 
thing e! But she was very sweet to him, very loving and 
pea tr tee and tender, and so in the happiness of those 

ys he forgot the terror of the confession which he had been 
forced to make to her. : 

Lord Bardley had been definitely gives his congé. He 
had called upon Lady Westmere at the beginning of the 
week when he knew that her money affairs must have reached 


a crisis, fully expecting that everything would be settled 
that day. i had m settled, but not at all according 
to.his wishes, ly Westmere was able to announce with 


r —_ that she had succeeded in finding the necessary 
un 

“But you told me,” stormed Lord Bardley, ‘“‘ that you 
couldn’t possibly do it, that the fellow you owed money 
to threatened you with blackmail over some business or other— 
one of your matrimonial ins, I expect—and that you’d 
have to shell out a lot more than the actual sum. Well, I’m 
ready to let you have what you like and of course when 


Pegay’s my wife——” 

ut Lady Westmere interrupted him. She said she was 
very grateful, but that she no longer had any voice in the 
matter. 

“Ts it that fellow Hilton ?” Bardley exclaimed furiously. 
eae fs, by the Heaven above us I'll make him pay for 

And so he had gone away, eerie threats under his 
breath, to meditate what he could do against the man who 
had supplanted him. 

George knew nothing of these threats. Lady Westmere 
had not considered it necessary to repeat them. Nevertheless, 
he was fully conscious of a storm brewing over his head. 

Lady Sara was coming back to England. She had evidently 

wn suspicious, and the cold and stilted tone of George's 
letters, the letters which he was constrained against his will 
to es ogee pe rar to her. Her 
mother li on; death, dai most hourly expected, 
withheld its hand, . . 

Furthermore, Lady Sara had evidently heard rumours 
of what was going on in London. Her informant was no doubt 
Lord Bardley himself. ‘I hear,” she wrote to George, in the 
letter which announced her approaching return, ‘‘ that you 
are constantly in the society oe that vapid little doll, Peggy 
Marston. pag ig this must not be. e have exchanged 
vows, you and I, and we have sinned for each other's sake. 
No other woman must come between us. As for you returning 
shortly to Africa, as you tell me you wish to do, that is well — 
if I am by your side. I’m a half civilised creature mysolf 
George—you always used to say that I reminded you of 
wild, primeval forests, and I should love Africa even as 

ou. do. Like wild things, I can hate as keenly as I can 
love, but I want to love you, George.” . 

It was a threat, scarcely veiled in the subtlety of words. 
George realised that his danger was imminent. 

Had he been able to he would have hastened the date of 
his supposed departure, but there were reasons which made 
this impossible without gig A pe risks of grousing 
suspicions. For one thing he undertaken to give a 
lecture on the subject of his explorations before a distinguished 
company atthe house of Bob’s father, “Mr. Raymond 
Fauntleroy, and he could not well back out of this engagement. 

It was upon the night of this social geivering that the 
storm-clouds came to a head. The company was all gathered 
together in the spacious drawing-room where the lecture was 
to be delivered, and it was only the lecturer himself who 
delayed his coming. : 

Peggy, nervous and anxious, since George had promised 
to meet her in Knightsbridge and accompany her and her 
aunt to Mr. Fauntleroy’s in Bayswater, hovered about the 
door of the drawing-room in trepidation as to what could 
have happened to her lover. 

And at last he came. His face was very pale, though his 
lips were set with a look of determination. 

He clasped the girl’s hand, and tried to smile reassuringly, 
but Pe, knew that some danger menaced them—she 
could the truth in his eyes. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE. 
: Whose to Decide ? 


Bur r Peggy had to possess her soul in patience for 
the full hour that the lecture lasted ; and a little longer even 
than that, since it took some time for old Mr. Fauntleroy, 
who had bustled up the moment George was announced at 
the door, to introduce the latter to the important personalitics 
who had been invited to meet him. It had been utterly 
{mpossible for George even to whisper a word to the girl 


before he was taken eg i of. 
She sat in trepidation for that long hour. She had no 


fear that George would make any error or commit himself 
{n his discourse, but she had the haunting terror of some 
disaster about to befall. His eyes had told her as much, 
and there was no mistake in the message of them. 

He was very calm as he stood there upon the little platform 
that had been erected for the speaker. He had a bundle 
of notes in his hand, but for the — art of the time he 
spoke extempore. Never once did he falter in describing 
scenes and places of which his brain had no actual cognisance. 

And then—Peggy was sitting with Bob among the audience 


(Continued on page 96.) 


“O.K.” DITTIES. 


Mary's wedded life is bliss— 
Her husband doesn't roam; 

He has. no need at the club to feed, 
He can get “O.K.” at home, 


A Giant Bottle of ‘‘O,K.” sent free to 
writers of accepted Ditties. 


GEORGE MASON & ©O., LTD., 
WALHAM GREG, 8.W. 
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wears Redfern’s 
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Scent of Araby. 
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ee : : 7. 
—she suddenly felt impelled to look round, and, standing at 
the back of the. drawing-room, as if he-had only just arrived, 
she saw Tord Bardley. He was staring at George, and since 
he was holding his pince-nez in his hand, she could recognise 
the baneful look in his eyes as he watched every movement 
of the lecturer. P P 

His shoulders were hunched up and his thin hair streaked 
over his forehead ; she thought ! e looked ten years older than 
when she had seen him last upon that dgy at Burnham when 
he had definitely been told that she could never be his wife. 
It was the assumption of youth that he had lost. He was 
an old man to-day, and looked it. 

She wondered if he could be responsible for the trouble 
that was threatening George ; whether he were so or not, she 
felt that a malignant influence had come into the room, and 
she drew a little closer to Bob as if she needed his protection. 

The lecture was concluded amid considerable applause: 
and then, after a short speech of thanks from a very eminent 

grapher present, and a few words in conclusion from the 

ost, there was a general move. But even then Peggy, sick 
at heart and eager though she was, could not at once find 
her way to George’s side. 

He was very naturally monopolised on all sides, and, as for 
herself, she, too, found acquaintance cager to take possession 
of her. She stuck to Bob, however, as resolutely as she could, 
for she knew that she could leave him the moment she saw 
her opportunity to be with George. 

The boy did not know how troubled she was. He was 
in full ion of the secret, but she had seen no reason 
for confiding to him her fears of that evening. He gazed 
about him with appreciation of the pretty women who 
th the room. 

“Tsay, you know,” he whispered to Peggy, “Janet 
Macalister was to be here to-night, and she hasn't turned up 
yet. I don’t believe sh@ll come at all. Isn’t it a lark ? 
By Jove, that's » pretty girl!” be added, as a handsome 
brunette, very ey gree accompanied by an elderly 
lady, was introduced greeted effusively at doorway 
both by Mr. and Mrs. Fauntleroy. 

7 Who the dickens can she be?” muttered Bob. “I 
didn't catch her name.” 

Behind the latest arrivals came a second 
eo fair to look upon as her r. § 
certain resemblance to the ription which Bob had given 
ef Janet Macalister. She evidently belonged to the same 


Poh, d-ar,” groaned Bob, “ I believe she’s come, after all.” 
His fears were confirmed a few moments later when his father 
busticd up to him, and, in the rather rough tone which was 

to him, informed Bob that he was to be introduced 
to Miss Macalister. 

“ Poor Bob!” . left alone, watched the boy as he 
followed his father slowly and reluctantly through the 
crowded room. The plain girl and the pretty one were 
standing close together ; they were evidently friends. Peggy 
saw that Bob was introduced to them both, then someone 
else came and claimed her and she was carried away. 

But as for Bob, he was in the seventh heaven of delight. 
He had been introduced to Miss Janet Macalister, and she 
was not the raw-boned Scotch lassje as described to him 
by his friend, Ted Hastings, but she was one of the most 
eee girls whom he thought he had ever met in his 


by no means 
bore in fact a 


e. 

In his stupefaction he hardly knew what he said. ‘“ Are 
aed really Miss Janet Macalister?” he exclaimed. “ Why, 

ran away from you! Ted Hastings said’’—he broke 
off, his eyes falling upon Miss Macalister’s companion. And 
then he understood it all. Ted Hastings, an invoterate 
joker, had been making game of him, little dreaming how 
important a matter it was to Bob. Ted had described Miss 
Macalister’s friend—a cousin who lived with the family— 
as Miss Macalister herself. “ Wait till I mcet Ted,” Bob 
muttered to himself, “I shail have something to say to him 
when I do.” 

“Has Mr. Hastings been over-estimating me to you?” 
queen Miss Janet, with a slight smile, for she knew Ted 

astings’ reputation. ~ 

“ Over-estimating!”’ cried Bob. ‘He couldn’t do that 
if he tricd for a year. I say, won't you let me take you down 
to have an ice?” 

In the meanwhile Peggy had at last been joined by George, 
who had slipped her arm under his and had led her away 
tos gees spot where they might talk without being inter- 

ted. 


ru 

R There's something wrong—I know i#,” whispered Peggy. 
“T was sure of it from the moment you enteréd the room. 
I read it in your eycs. Tell me ’’—she glanced apprehensively 
over her shoulder—“ is it Lord Bardley ?” 

He shook his head. ‘‘ No; why should you think that ? 
I didn’t know that I had anything to fear from him. He has 
hardly entered into my calculations at all. No, Peggy, it’s 
Lady Sara.” a 

“"Ah!'? The girl shuddered. ‘‘ She has come back ?”” 

“Yes; and she lost no time in coming to see me. She 
came to my chambers. That is the reason that I was late, 
that I could not come to fetch you, Peggy. She kept me, 
she would not go. At last I had to Icave her there faint— 
or pretending to b> faint—lying upon the sofa. I had to. be 
brutal; I had to say things that I would never willingly 
speak to any woman. I tell you it was awful. For what 
is Lady Sara to me?” Ho clenched his fists, and his brow 
was clouded with a heavy frown. ‘“ Nothing, and less 
than nose Te woman whom I deg} ise and hate, a woman 

d herself a willing accomplice to the murder of 
her husband !'"” 

“Tell me what she said, G 2” Pe ut the 
question in low toncs. They were alone in a little -filled 
boudoir, adjoining the room where the lecture had been given. 
Now and again wandering couples looked in, but secing the 
nook occupied—and by no less a person than the lion of the 
evening—rctired once more. In some othcr apartment a 
band was making music, and from the distance the soft 
strains of some classical love-song fell upon their ears. Mr. 
Fauntleroy’s entertainment was one of the first gatherings of 
the approaching wintcr season. 

“JT don't thik I can ‘ell ycu what she said, Peggy. It wes 
accene that I would rathcr not describe—to you or to anyone 
else. You must understand from half words—hints.” Gcorge 


The ideal seaeide holiday for a mere man.—A rest on the cliff, a favourite pipe, plenty of tobacco, 
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spoke in a whisper, and Pt 
—that-he was ing in his anger. 

“ Lady Sara arrived in‘London this morning,” he went on. 
“She would have come to me earlier than she did only she 
found trouble awaiting her at home. In the first there 
was a telegram announcing the death of her mother—her 
mother who had died almost directly Lady Sara left San 
Sebastian. She had ab&ndoned: her mother’s death-bed to 
come to me, Peggy—think of: the woman's heartlessness ! 
And then there was another thing—her house has been broken 
into by burglars, and she hag gia lost a great deal of 
valuable jewellery. So what with alJ this you may imagin> 
that she was in no very amiable mood. 

“ And yet, Peggy —here he lowered his voice still more— 
“she tried at first to be very soft and gentle with me—to 
cajole me. Sho was like an enchantress, she threw out 
all the wiles that woman is capable of to win me back to 
her. But I had you to think of, Peggy—thank God I had 

ou.” 

He paused, breathing hard, and then his hand falling on 
that of the girl, which rested on the edge of her chair, he 
muttered again, ‘‘ Thank God, I have you, Peggy.” 

“ And then,” murmured the girl. 

“And then, after a while — ‘Heaven knows how long it 
was,” he continued, “ after she had used every entreaty that 
might avail her, after she had debased the very name of 
womanhood in her pleadi ng, she turned, as I knew she would 
turn, and became a ig gress in human form. But I need 
say no more, Pi . It’s over and done with—unless, of 
course——” He hesitated. The girl glanced up anxiously 
icto his face, ‘‘ Unless what?” she mufmured. 

“Unless she carries out her threat to denounce me as the 
murderer of her husband. But she won’t do it, she daren’t.” 
He spoke with decision, but his expression belied his words, 
tho Peasy seized upon them for her comfort. “She 
would not im te herself.” So George but in 
his heart he knew Lady Sara would let no stand in 
the way of her revenge now that her jealousy had been allowed 
to blaze forth like a devouring furnace. 


noticed that his shoulders 


“ What shall we do, George?” Pi was determined to 
be brave, not to add to her lover’s trouble by displaying any 
alarm. ‘‘ Oh, if only.we could have been married and have 


got away from England before Lady Sara returned!” - 
“We must just wait, Peggy,” his voice was very low and 
caressing, ‘‘ wait and be brave. No ill may happen After all. 
But oh, you x Hetla gicl, Shae are tema’ wien 1 repress: 
myself more bitterly than you can ever understand that I, 
mere adventurer that I am, ever sought to win your love.” 
He sighed heavily. ‘‘ For I am to blame, I have been to blame 
from the first, and I deserve all the trouble that I have brought 
on myself. But om Peggy, you—oh, why should I have ever 
tr’ 


made you share 

“You mustn’t 8 like that, George, indeed you 
mustn’t.” She spoke out bravely. ‘“‘ You must not call 
yourself an adventurer, for to me you are the man you profess 
to be. I want you to understand that, George, cP pe can. 
You didn’t find me mourning for George Hilton, ou?” 
She tried to laugh. “It was just because I you. 
Remember that always, ery oll 

They were interrupted at this point. Old Mr. Fauntleroy 
had. been hunting for George everywhere, anxious to introduco 
him to some other man of mark. And so they returned to tho 
large dra -room, where, as George was carried off by Mr. 
Fauntleroy, Peggy was seized upon by Bob, eager to tell her 
all about his wonderful dlissorrery of that evening. 

And later on, just as some of the company were about to 
take their departure, George, standing alone, felt a touch on 
his shoulder, and turning, found himself met by the sly, 
leering face of Lord Bardley. 

“T’ve been looking for you—just to have a word,” said the 
lattcr, and there was no mis' the animosity of his tone. 
“We'd better go somewhere where we can speak 
privately.” 

George looked him up and down coldly. He had every 
reason to -know that Lord Bardley wished him ill, but he 
anticipated no danger from this particular source. ‘‘ What- 
ever i have to say you may as well speak here,” he said, 
‘and I’m afraid I’ve only a few minutes to give you, Lord 
Bardley, as Lady Westmere is anxious to go, and I have 
promised to escort her and Miss Marston home.” 

ns re course you pe, seared as yell “Tt’s all 
arranged, isn’t it ? we sha i 6 en; ment 
announced publicly in a few days’ time te “— 

— is no affair of yours.” George drew himself up 
stiffly. 

“Pardon me, I think it is.” Lord Bardley sniggered in 
the foolish, boyish way which he still affected. ‘* You've cut 
me out, and you think I’m going to-let you sting er do 
you? Well, you’re mistaken. I told you once before that 
Tm rot that sort of man. And now, Mr. George Hilton "— 
he laid strong accent upon the name—“ if you want to know 
the strength of it——’ 

“TIT want to hear nothing further from you.” George 
shru his shoulders and turned away, but the other man 
Pech ed out a ‘thin ond claw-like hand, catching him by 
the arm. 

“ You’ve got to listen. You've no choice in the matter.” 
Lord Bardley hissed the words out under his breath. “I'll 
give you the choice of two Either you undertake to 
leave the country to-morrow or I expose you here and now for 
what you are, an impostor and a fraud. Do you understand 
that—Mr. George Annesley ? We can drop the alias between 
ourselves—what ?” 

George stood still. He = about him at the thronging 
guests, the company to whom he had been g not 80 
very long ago, and who had applauded him to the echo; ina 
few minutes this same company would be lis to the 
story of his disgrace. For he would not go away. He would 
make no terms with Lord Bardley. He sarod | his shoulders 
and bit his lip, vowing to himself that he would see it out. 
He was no coward to crawl away like a frightened dog at the 
bidding of such a man as yy. From the distance the 
strains of music fell upon his ear once more, the band was 
playing a martial air—no, he would not run away. 

“ Well, what have you to say ?”” His enemy was gri 
with delight at his evident mfiture. ‘* Remember, it’s 
here and now, if you don’t consent to go. A bit of a surprise 
it will be for these people, won’t it? The belauded George 


‘he said. 


Wrxx ENDING 
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Hilten—im r and swindler—oh, there'll be ; 
ae ees 


Tt was'at this moment that Peggy, in the com of Lad 
Westmere and Bob, ps close to the two mE he saw a 
once from their faces that something was wrong, and whisper. 
ing to her aunt that she would rejoin her presently, she 
stepped sad to George’s side. 

“ Aunt ly wants to be off, George,” she said, modulatin 
her voice as bést she could. ‘* We came back to look for yout 

“Sorry that I must detain him,” put in Lord Bardley, 
before George had time to answer, ‘ but I’m afraid it’s rather 
an important matter, Miss Marston. The fact is, I’ve just 
given your friend the option of leaving the country to-morrow, 
or being exposed before this room full of people as the swindler 
he is. Of course it will be news to you, won’t it,” he went on 
in fierce undertone, “ that this fine lover of yours isn’t Geo 
Hilton at all, but a common adventurer named Annesley, who 


_has misappropriated a dead man’s place and fortune ? ’ 


There was a pause, and now at this climax to his adventure, 
George breathed a prayer of thanksgiving that he had spoken 
the whole truth to Peggy. For she, at feast: knew and had 
passed her judgment. 

George ignored his adversary. He laid his hand Hgntly 0 
Peggy's arm. ‘ You hear what this man threatens, Pe 
“You, who know the truth, shall decide. 
course would you have me take ? ”’ 

Peggy lifted her eyes bravely to her lover's and there 
was something like a smile on her lips, though they quivered 


wae tes ie epeaks he said firmly. ‘‘ Le 
“* Let ”? gi ly. “ Let him speak, if he 
wu,” she turned quickly acl aad vonsett 


dare. But I warn 
herself to Lord ley, “I warn you that your words will 


— yourself, that you will be sorry for what 
you 


Lord pe, Bape into a peal of ironical laughter. “I'll 
take the risk,” he exclaimed, raising his voice. ‘‘ I know what 
I'm ogre and if you are foolish enough to defy 
me—— Once more,” he turned fiercely upon George ; “I 
give you one more chance, will you gu?’ : 

“No.” The answer was given quietly and confidently. 

As it ha; , old Mr. Fauntleroy chanced to pass at that 
minute. rd Bardley caught sight of him and called to him 
by name. Mr. Fauntleroy, pompous and evidently well- 
slsased with himself over the success of his entertainment, 


strolled up. 
“ You're not going yet, are you?” he inquired. “ It’s still 
juite early. Ag, I see you've been having a chat with Mr. 
tulating him on his lecture, no doubt. Remark- 
ably interesting, wasn’t it? it will be in all the papers 
to-morrow.” 

Lord Decdley laughed and pointed a lean finger at George. 
“I think it right to tell you, Mr. Fauntleroy,” he said, raising 
his voice so that it might be overheard by the bystanders, 
“that you have been deceived, just as London has been 
deceiv: That man who has been masquerading under your 
roof eg je masquerading before the whole world, is not 
George ton, the African explorer, but a swindler named 
Ann. sley—a common adventurer.” 

The words were spoken—the irrevocable words, Those who 
were standing close by turned in utter surprise. A whisper 
went from one to another, a hush fell over the great room. 

Mr. Fauntleroy fussed and fumed. His entertainment, 
which had been such a success, was to close in dire failure after 
all. “Gentlemen,” he exclaimed, ‘this isn’t the place for 
such a discussion. I of you to be silent.” 

But Bardley re his accusation, and in louder tones. 
“Let him deny that he is George Annesley,” he shouted. 
“ Let the rogue deny it.” 

There was no avoiding the scene now. Matters had gone 
too far. A wondering crowd filled the room—a crowd that 
surrounded ee actors. ‘‘ What’s up—what has 
happened ?” question was on everyone's lips. The 

ests crowded in from the supper room, from the lounge, 
om the hall. Some of the ladies about to depart wore their 
opera cloaks, some of the men their coats. The unfortunate 
Mr. Fauntleroy gazed about him, panting and dismayed. 
At the far end of the drawing-room another little group had 
collected round the fainting hostess. 

“Let him deny what I have said.” Bardley still stood in 
the centre of the throng pointing a quivering finger at George. 
Bob, who had been downstairs to summon the carriage, was 
forcing his way into the room when Lord Bardley's voice fell 
upon his ears. He elbowed his way on. ‘‘ Let me pass,” he 
ee breathlessly. He was eager to stand by the side of his 

riend. 

“T cannot deny it.” George spoke apparently withcut 
emotion. ‘* What this man says is true, my name is George 
Annesley.” 

It was then that Pe; raised her voice. “ But I have 
something to say.” As she spoke she took George’s hand in 
hers, holding so that all might see. ‘‘ I warned Lord Bardley 
that he would have reason to regret his words if he cast this 
accusation at the man I love, the man whose wife I have 
promised to be. For George Annesley and ore Hilton 
are one and the same man—and this can and shall be proved 
to the whole world.”’ 


(Another instalment next week). 


If you have enjoyed this story, you will like still more 
the splendid new serial, ‘* Passers-By,’’ which starts next 
week in the August Bank Holiday number. 


a 


A TERRIBLE PLACE. 

One day on a general's estate in Sussex a man came 
to him for work. 

“Yes,” replied the general, “‘ go to my bailiff, and he 
will give you & spade, and will pay you sixteen shillings 
a week.” 

“Thank goodness,” observed the man, devoutly. “ I 
can’t tell you how much I am obliged to you.” . 

The man then disappeared, and in two weeks’ timo 
the gencral observed written on his gate the following 
wo “Do not apply for work here, because you will 
get it.” 


nm 
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Some Well-known Mancunians Give their Views. 


[It has been stated that “the Manchester man is 
above all a materialist.” This ie a rather bold 
assertion, 90 “P.W." has asked some well-known 
Mancuniane to give their views on the Perel which, 
while “ matertaltst” has various meanings, may be-taken as 
charging Manchester men with ary no interest in the 
arts and with taking a low view of Isfe and its responsi- 


bilities.) 


Mr. W. J. CROSSLEY, M.P., 


ber for the Altrincham Division of Cpaive Tone of 
nen oh bao dh paca Chairman of the great firm of 
Crosley Bro re Limited ; 


and President: of the 
Y¥.M.C.A., Moackeiter, 

I pon’r quite know in what sense the word 
“materialist” is used. Manchester men are extremely 
practical and Berd-neaied If the word were used 
in a deeper sense, I should say it was absolutely 
untrue, but I don’t desire to be drawn into any 

controversy on the subject. : 


Mr. WILLIAM H. BAILEY, a? 
one the promoters and a director of the Manchester 
Ship Canal. . A great book-lover, a a former Prest- 
dent of the brary Association of the United 
Kingdom." 


Tue following description of a visit to Manchester 
children’s libraries from the inaugural address I gave 
to the Library Association of the “United ‘Kingdom in 
1906, I think answere your query : 

I have been in many libraries in this country arid 


ab 

T have been iti the “Christopher Columbus Library,” 
in Seville, and seen the books the discoverer studied, 
and the maps and plans he used and made. ~ 

I have been in the Hall of Fame in Munich, and 
visited the classic cities of the Mediterranean, and 
admired works of literature and art in the chief 
countries of Europe, and nature dressed in her best 


several special rooms devoted to little children in the 
working-class districts of Manchester. 

It was Sunday, and the severe winter night dramatic- 
ally intensified the comfort of the warm, well-lighted 
rooms. Little children were seated at tables reading 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” fairy tales, and looking at 
picture books. I chiaiael © list at one library, and 
found that one little ill- clad girl of about ten years 
old was getting the small edition of Farrar’s “ Life 
of Christ.” I said to my friend, “Surely, wisdom is 
justified of her children.” 


Alderman Sir THOMAS VANSITTART BOWATER, 

who, ali hk now a prominent figure in London's civic 
and business life, was born at Manchester and. served 
hte business apprenticeship there. 

I ram that the assertion that “the Manchester 
man is, above ‘all things, a materialist,” is made on 
the slenderest grounds. 

Manchester men are certainly keen in business, 
hard-hearted, and practical. But so are "the men of 
any great commercial centre, especially in the north, 
and I do not think that Manchester has any monopoly 
of “materialists,” in the sense of men who pay 
attention to business first and to pleasure afterwards. 

On the other hand, I do not think there is any 
city where the arts in ” general are more admired and 
encouraged than in Manchester. 

In music Manchester has long led thé way; its art 
galleries and collections are magnificent ; while actors, 
and, for that matter, artistes of all descriptions, will 
tell you that, if they can satisfy a Manchester audience, 
they can more than satisfy any audience in the world. 

In religion, too, Manchester has attracted- and pro- 
duced many great preachers, notably Dr. Maclaren, 
and, generally speaking, Manchester can point with 
pride to what her, as we are asked to believe, 
“materialist” inhabitants have done for the encourage- 
ment and development of all that is best and most 
beautiful in life. 

In education Manchester is second to none; they 
have the finest technical school in the kingdom, and 
Owens College, as it was, or Victoria University, is 
known all over the world. 


Now,’ ” said the crusty customer at the country hotel 
to the cheerful housemaid, “the one thing I’m most 


HAYTIAN JUSTICE. 

Hayrian justice may be judged by the experience of 
a Swiss traveller, who relates how he was 
for shooting on the island without : penpiaeion He 
was. hauled before a black judge, w his 
ot 

am Swiss,” he replied, 

The judge turned to “ assistant. 

“Have Swiss i a navy?” de inquired. 

On being answere the negative, he at oncd sen- 
tenced the unfortunate sportsman to a long spell of 
imprisonment. Needless to say, however, the offer of, 
a = of money promptly settled the affair. 

ae in short, is a strange mixture of tragedy 

farce, a@ comic opers. republic ruled by bloodshed 

4 incompetence, land stained with the most 

hideous savagery, falling rapidly into decay, and 
rotten and corrupt from top to bottom. ‘ 


“May I take a seat at your table ?”’ said the bore to 
our —— Ss a hour at the club. 

“ Certainly, my friend,” said HeHIagION effusively. 
“JT can easily find another.” a 


——- = § -<e-—___- 
TWO OF A TRADE. 
Ar one of the sale-yards a gentleman observed a 
trainer and a horse-dealer haggling over the sale of ax 
horse. Full of curiosity when the two separated, and} 
anxious to know how two such shrewd characters had 
bargained, the gentleman called the trainer to him an 
inquired how much he had got for his animal. ° 
The trainer opened his fasc and showed & sovereign! 
and a florin. 
“ But isn’t that very cheap 7” she i 
“No,” said the trainer ; ‘ he’s dead lame.” 
The gentleman then sought the dealer and said : 
— you ve given twenty-two shillings for a 


The "dealer laid his finger on his nose and said : 

“Lame! He’s a8 sound as you are, I saw he was. 
badly shod, and only limped in consequence.” ! 
The inquirer returned to-the trainer, and reported what 

the dealer said. The former gave a tremendous and | 
significant wink, and whispered : 
stool. I had him badly 


AS page: as lame as able leg 

on to m e t! i beljers that that waste’ 
his Himping. 

this was coanteunntoniedl to the dealer: he seemed ' 


oan ites) 
». Tame 


ee 


so of 


array has often. ministered to me in many climes. particular about is the sheets on my bed. Have you my he moment taken aback, and bang his head ; then , 


But all these great pleasures, all the treasures of | such things as damp sheets in the house, eh ?” with a little sigh and a shrug of his shoulders, he said 
oni fade when compared with the delight I had “Well, no, sir. You see Hey are not much called for: | quietly : 9 
cold winter night, when visiting, with a friend, | But we will have yours nicely ped if you wish it.’ “ Ah, well, it’s all right—it was a bad sovereign ” ” 
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AN UNIQUE OFFER for the HOLIDAYS 
30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL & 


SHAVE IN THE DARK WITH THE MATCHLESS ““MULCUTO.” 


The most perfect razor ever invented, the Matchless « Mulcuto” Safety, owes its unrivalled 
popularity to the supreme. perfection of the patent «‘Mulcuto” blade. Made of the finest 
tempered Diamond Steel by a process known 
only to 4he manufacturers and proprietors, the 
“Tulcuto” blade, full hollow-ground, keeps 
its amazingly keen edge as no other razor blade 
will do, and all.the stropping necessary is done 
in a few seconds, It is practically everlasting. 
You could shavé in the dark with a « Mulcuto” 
Safety Razor without the least risk of a cut or |” 
ascratch. Pressed firmly down to the surface 
of the skin, it gives a luxurious, clean, close 
Shave, leaving the skin as smooth as velvet; 
and this in less than half the time taken by the 
most skilful barbers. The morning shave with 
the Matchless “Mulcuto” is a luxury and a 
‘elight, and a boon to holiday-makers. 


Full Catalogue 

Post Free. 
A postcard 

will do. 


Complete in Case 


a/S 


Post Free. 


Silver-plated 3/ 6. 


If not fully satisfied return to us 
(See order form). 


MU LCUTO | 
SAFETY 
RAZOR, 


Dept. 17), 31-33 HIGH HOLBORN, 
LONDON, WAC. ( Wext cor chancery ) 


AGENTS WANTED. 


OUR FREE OFFER AND STERLING 
GUARANTEE. 


Pleise forward to me, carriage paid by return, the 
Mulcuto No. | Safety Razor, for which I encloge Postal 
Order value Two Shillings and Sixpence, upon the con. 
dition that you return the cash in full to me should J 
send the art:cle back witbin 30 days. 


Name. 


PLEASE sree 
Address is tall). 


WRITE 
PLAINLY, 


(Dept. 17) 
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Conducted hy ‘Isobel. 


WEEK ENDING 
" Juxx 29, 1909, 


YOUR FIRST 
PROPOSAL. 


Don’t Banish It Lightly- 


7 PEQHEN a young girl receives her; 
‘ first proposal sho is apt to fall 


\ between two deplorable 
extremes, 
The worst and more frequent 


of these is that of fancying: 

herself in love, when in reality sho doesn’t, 

care a fig for her lover. The other consists | 

in a coquettish pride, which leads her, | 
ainst the dictates of her judgment and! 

the inclinations of her heart, to reject al 

suitor, however worthy. 

A Right to Feel 

Complimented. 

When an honest man offers a woman his | 
hand, with all accompaniments of heart) 
and fortune—whether these be exalted or) 
lowly—he pays her the highest compliment 
in his power. 

Undeniably she has a right to feel 
complimented, and she must be untrue to’ 
her womanhood does she not in some 
measure feel so, even though her suitor be 
beneath hor regard; but the compliment 
will be valued very much in proportion to, 
her estimation of the man. 

But take a young girl whose gentle heart 

ulsates in anticipation of love's ccstasy. 
en someone comes offering her the 
sweetest and brightest of life’s fragrance 
and beauty, she does not pause to see 
whether he be exactly suitable. 

Many a woman has blighted her own 
life and that of the man she loved by 
indulging in a passion for coquetry. 
Having charms of which she is fully 
conscious, “she proudly measures her 
power, and says to herself : 

“T am equal to great conquests, and 
shall I thus early submit to be conquered ? 


No! When I have had a surfeit of these 
delights then——” 
Don't Imagine 
Things. 

But the time referred to ia the little 
word “then” 
coquette. It will always be 


The accepted time is never near when once || remarkable. 


wo have let the opportunity pass. 

At eighteen the oe rag asks, ‘“‘ Who is 
ho?” At twenty-eig 
Girls, when you receive your “ first 


oe 
3 


HEN one thinks over the 
matter, it is surprising what 

a small proportion of women 

and girls, even among those 

who take a great pleasure in 
, outdoor games, will take the 
trouble to master swimming, a sport 
both fascinating and extremely useful. 

There seems to be some tradition of 
mystery and danger hanging about the 
art. One asks a girl why she docs not 
swim, to be told that she would never have 
oe nerve, or that she has no one to teach 

er. 

The first-mentioned deterrent can be 
easily overcome by the application of will- 
power, and there is really no ground for the 
second excuse. 


G 


Improves the 
Physique. : 
It is quite possible to learn without 
employing an instructor, for swimming is 

re-eminently an art in which mutual 
felp is easily rendered. A fairly good 
swimmer can quickly and satisfactorily 
teach her sisters and friends. 

In addition to the mere joy of swimming, 
which in itself is no small thing, no exercise 
is better or more calculated to develop the 
body uniformly and well ; it is exhilarating, 
cleanly, and healthy. 

The improvement in the physique of 


seldom comes to the|! those who become really good and fairly 
“then.” ||constant swimmers is little less than 


Nothing in the way of 
exercise is so successful in giving one a 
well-balanced and well-developed figure as 


t, ‘‘ Where i3 he ? ”’ || swimming. 


The question of costume for bathing is 


offer,” be not so flattered or self-deccived as|/ rather an important one, and one of some 
either to accept or reject without careful] difficulty for the girl who, whilst a suffi- 
deliberation. Don’t imagine that this is|| ciently expert swimmer to desire freedom 


the last ‘“‘ chance” 


you will ever have ;| and comfort in the water, has vet to bathe 


neithor, for the sake of flirting, throw it|/from a crowded beach under the observa- 


away. 


SOME DAINTY 


Chilll Sauce. 

Into half a pint of good melted butter 
sanoe stir a large teaspoonful of grated horse- 
radish and half a teaspoonful of chilli 
vinegar. TIoat, and serve with steak. 
(Reply to APPETISER.) 


Orange Pudding 

Can be made as followa: A quarter of a 
pound each of suet, breadcrumbs, and flour, 
ono t2aspoonful of baking-powder, the grated 
rind of an orange, one egg, and a little milk. 
Mix and steam for three hours. 


Jam Sauce 

Is delicious with any kind of light boiled 
pudding. Try this recipe: Pat into a 
small saucepan one gill of water, one tea- 
spoonful of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of red 
jam, gnd a squeeze of lemon. Boil till thick 
and then strain and serve. (Reply to Youna 
Cook.) 


Russian Salad 

Is easily obtainable at thie season, when 
young vegetables are plentiful. Cut up a 
variety of cold cooked vegetables, such as 
young carrots, potatoes, turnips. Add peas, 
3 few broad beans, and, if liked, some small 
cubes of cucumber. Mix with a rich salad 
dressing, and serve. 


Pot Roast 

Is an economical way of cooking. Take 
a small piece of beef about two pounds—or 
the same of neck of mutton. Melt two 
ounces of dripping in a saucepan, add to 
it four or five slices of fat bacon and an 
onion sliced. Wher it has cooked a little, 
put in the meat, an J turn till it browns, then 
add about half a pint of water; put on tho 
lid, and let the meat roast slowly till brown 
and tender. This will take two to three 
hours, according to the joint. Serve with the 
gravy thickened and poured round. 


The ideal seaside holiday for a modern gir!.—A n‘co deck chair on the promenade, a dainty box of chocolates, 


tion of the idlers on the sands. 


Raw Yolks of Bggs . | 

Will keep if placed in a cup and covered 
with a wet cloth. 
Remains of Cheese 

Should be grated and kept in a corked 
bottle for use when required. « - 
Eggshelis 

Should be saved, for they are useful for 
clearing soup, and, if crushed and mixed with 
salt, for cleaning enamel saucepans. 
Ammonia 

Is a summer remedy which should be 
ever at hand. It is invaluable for the stings 
of wasps, bees, and gnats. 

Paraffin : 

Has no equal as a sink cleanser, whether 
of zinc or porcelain. Wash well after with 
soap and 
mee ily taints d Hang i 

asily taints during summer. t 
in a muslin bag to prevent flies touching it. 
Wipe it over daily with vinegar. 

Sunburn 

And scorch are both disfiguring and 
painful. A suspicion of cold cream rubbed 
on the face, which must be dusted after 
with’ starch powder, is a simple preventive. 
Currants and Raspberries 

Do not always agree 
children or delicate people. 
are tho cause of the trouble. Strain the 
juice and pour it over sponge cake or crumb 
of bread, and it will be found a palatable and 
digestible swoot. 

Red Cabbage Pickle. 

Slice a red cabbage finely, and sprinkle 
it well with salt in layers. Leave for two 
days, and drain. Put it ina jar with a few 
slices of beetroot. Add a teaspoonful of 
perpersrss, and cover with boiling vinegar. 
N.B.—This pickle does not keep very well. 


with young 


The seeds | parts. 


Why Girls should Syn 


It is Fascinating, Healthy, and not Dangerous. 


A well-known lady swimmer writes, 


regarding the choice of a costume for|| c 


swimming, “The main points to be con- 
sidered are, of course, material, con- 
venience, and, after that, sppearance. 
Regarding the first, though myself favour- 

a fairly thick stockinette, I am quite 
willing to admit that silk and wool fabric, 
serge, and Turkey twill are almost equally 
suitable. Bunting was once somewhat in 
favour, but it proved in wear to become s0 
thin and ‘perished,’ and in the lighter 
shades was so embarrassingly transparent, 
that its use is almost entirely confined to 
the inexperienced, who have yet to buy 
knowledge in such matters. 

“Though the ideal costume for practical 
swimmers is close-fitting, skirtless, and 
practically sleeveless, I am willing to admit 
that many do not find an absolutely 
skirtless costume becoming. For them one 
made with tunic and knickerbockers in one, 
with a short skirt, put on with the belt, 
not reaching within several inches of the 


knees, will probably meet all requirements.| 


“Speaking generally, the less elaborate 
the costume the better it is for the purposes 
of swimming. Perhaps I may be permitted 
to add that nothing tight round the waist 
should be worn, and that if a band is neces- 
sary for the type of costume chosen, it 
should be made loose enough to allow for 
the shrinkage, amounting to perhaps ao 
couple of inches, which will take place.” 
Rois seldom 
Dangeroue. 

Many persons are prevented from becom- 
ing swimmers by the mistaken notion that 
it iS-dangerous for women to swim. There 
are, of course, individual cases in which 
swimming, being a fairly violent form of 
exercise, should be avoided, but in such 
cases almost any exertion would be equally 
harmful. 

, Girls affected with any weakness, or 
fuspected weakness, of the heart or 
lungs should certainly have medical advice 
before swimming, or indeed bathing at all. 

Any woman or girl who finds that she 
is cold after bathing, and remains s0; 
feels giddy whilst in the water, or after 
coming out ; feels fatigue which is excessive, 
or does not soon pass off ; feels breathless 
on attempting to swim ; or finds a headache 
come on after bathing, may take any of these 
signs as undeniably indicative that she 
should not attempt bathing. 


When Poaching Eggs 

Always put vinegar in the water. 
Onion Skins. : 

The outer skins of dried onions, if boiled 
in soup, will colour it nicely. ; 
Window Sashes 

May be rubbed with soft soap if they 
are inclined to stick; it will make them run 
quite eas‘ly. 

Copper Pans 

Should have their insides scoured with 
soda and sand and their outsides with half 
a (squeezed) lemon dipped in salt. 

During Holidays, 

If the house is closed, remember to put 
a box of lime in any damp cupboard or 
corner. This will absorb the damp which 
is always troublesome when a house is closed. 
An Undefinable Smell 
_ -Of cooking sometimes pervades a house 
at all hours. [ts cause will generally be a 
dirty oven. Scrub it well oat, sides, shelves, 
top and bottom, and door with soda water. 
The smell will vanish. 

Cloth Clothes. . 

Boys are apt to get their cloth suits 
dreadfully from various causes. 
know nothing so good for cleaning them ag 
liquid ammonia and boiling water in equal 
Rub this on well with a piece of 
flannel, and the dirt will vanish. (Reply to 
Moruer or Fives.) 


Cornish Rabbit. * 

Cut two small rabbits into joints, dip 
each in vinegar, then in a mixture of pepper, 
salt, and flour. Chop and fry some onions, 
then put in tha rabbits, and when brown 
take up. Put into a stewpan with two 
tablespoonfula of vinogar, and cover with 
stock or water. Cook slowly for an hour, and 
serve with rolled rashers of bacon. 


and a copy of the August ROYAL, the Seaside Number, 
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THE DRESSMAKING 
PROFESSION. 
Success is not Won Easily, 


< 
SHE young lady, who, through 
monetary reverses, has to look 

round for some way of earning 
her living, often chooses dress. 
making as a method of 
challenging fortune. The career 
seems an easy one to the girl who 
has a little capital at her disposal, and it 
is not until her stock of money has 
vanished and fortune seems as far away as 
|ever that she realises that success ag a 
dressmaker is not obtained without special 
| abilities. 
Start at the 
Bottom Rung. 

Some people may think that greater 
advantages of education should tell in 
their favour, making them quicker to 
understand the difficulties and intricacies 
|of a business life; but such advantages do 
not equal in value the experience gained 
by those starting from the bottom rung 
of the ladder. 

Usually, the would-be lady dressmaker 
jstarts with a cheerful and rather pathetio 
certainty of success. The making of a hat, 
a blouse—or perhaps a more ambitious 
creation even than these—is all the 
experience she has had. 

But failure will probably ensue unless 

\sho has the patience, courage, and 
tenacity of purposo to work her way up 
| by degrees. 
i; Unless a girl has been connected in some 
capacity with the routine of a dressmaking 
, establishment, she cannot appreciate how 
great a factor towards the success of the 
ifirm ia the knowledge of fitting, combinod 
with the control and management of the 
workroom. 

ractical Détails Must 
e Mastered, 

Practical knowledge of cutting and 
fitting is the foundation-stone on which a 
good business is built. 

Equally important is the thorough 
mastering of practical details, the amount 
that can be turned out from the work- 
Tfoom per week, how to make the room 
pay, the time a bodice or skirt will take 
to be completed, and the difficult task of 
managing the workgirls and apportioning 
the work judiciously. 

It is only with a knowledge of these 
points, combined with good taste and 
| business capacity,-that anyone can hope 
;to succeed in the already overcrowded 
‘profession of dressmaking. 


_DISHES AND HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


Victoria Pudding. - 

Take two eggs and- their weight in 
butter, sugar, and flour; two tablespoonfula 
of marmalade, and a saltspoonful of “soda. 
Mix, pour into a greased basin, and steam 
for two hours, 


Stewed Veal and Peas. 

Bone a breast of veal and cut it in three 
pieces. Rub the meat well with a mixtura 
of flour, pepper, salt, herbs, Iqon rind, and 
mace. Melt some dripping a stewpan 
and fry the pieces of meat. Just cover 
with boiling water or stock and simmer for 
three hours. Serve with thick sauce round, 
aud plenty of green peas. 

Bolled Lamb's Head 

Is a light and nourishing dish, and very 
inexpensive, Try it boiled thua: Cut the 
head open and wash it, then place in a sauce- 
pan of cold water and bring to the boil. 
Pour away the water, and then put on in more 
hot water, and again bring to the boil. Skim 
well, then add an onion and two carrots, and 
simmer very gently for two hours, or longer 
if the head is large. Take up the head, 
place on & dish, and ar ley sauce 
over. Decorate with slices of lemon, and 
serve. 


Genoa Cake. 

This is my recipe: Cream six ounces 
of butter with half a pound of caster sugar: 
then add four well-beaten eggs. Now add 
gradually the dry ingredients, beating all the 
time. Three-quarters of a pound of flour. 
one teaspoonful of haking powder, half 9 
pound of currants, three ounces of mixed 
peel, two ounces of chopped almonds. It 
necessary, add a little milk. Place in @ 
greased tin with chopped almonds on the top. 
Bake for from one and a half to two hours 
(Reply to WonDERLAND.) 
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Eiffel Tower Lemonade is the cooling, healthful, 
delicious drink for this season of the year. 


Equally beneficial to children and adults. Buy a 
4:d. bottle to-day. 


It makes 2 gallons of really 
good Home Made Lemonade. 


Eiffel Tower 
Lemonade 


_Highly recommended by the Medical Press. 


The Medical Magazine says: 
“ The simplicity of this preparation 
is its recommendation. In 
a very short period of time, and 
with a minimum of trouble, we 
have before us a delicious drink 
for summer use, a lemonade as 
refreshing, as pleasant to the 
most critical taste, and as harm- 
less. as it is ible to obtain. 
We can cordially commend it to 
the notice of the Medical Pro- 
fession as well as to the 


meral 
public.” 7 


One of the most cooling drinks I 
have been able to find during the 
hot weather has undoubtedly been 
Eiffel Tower Lemonade. Doubtless 
it is familiar to most of my readers, 
but should there be any who have 
not given it a trial, I would say to 
them, “ Try it at once.” It isalmost 
ridiculously cheap, will certainly 

rove @ refreshing and palatable 
eink during the hot weather, and 
one that cannot be beaten. The 
lemonade is so delightfully easy to 
make.— Woman's L’fe. 


As we are anxious to secure the 
gratitude of our readers, we would 
recommend them to try Eiffel Tower 
Lemonade. This most pleasant 
thirst-quencher has the additional 
advantage of being made in a few 
seconds.— Our Home. 

The best thing I can do is to 
advise all my readers to try Eiffel 
Tower Lemonade. It is made in 
a@ moment and is most delicious.— 
Forget-me-Not. 

I have submitted to very careful 

; chemical analysis a sample of Eiffel 


Tower Lemonade, and find that it 
has been carefully and skilfully 
compounded from materials of the 
best quality only. It produces a 
delicious beverage of fine flavour, 
and one that is perfectly wholesome 
and pure.—GRanviLLe H. Suarp, 
Analyst, late Principal of the Liver- 
pool College of Chemistry. 

Eiffel Tower Lemonade is abso- 
lutely free from all adulteration, 
and hence may be taken without 
fear or hesitation—The Family 
Doctor. 


Ayotuer Bank holiday has come round, and, as for 80 
long past, you will find when you go to 
Next Week's your newsagent for the next issue of 


P.W. that it isa special holiday number, 
but the price will be the usual penny. 
I have diready told you of the coming 
of a new serial story; its opening chapters will appear 
in this special number, and by this timo next week I expect 
you will be as keenly interested in the mystery of the 
organ-grinder, the singing girl, and the monkey as I was 
when I originally took the story up. The writer of 
“ Passers By ’—the title of the new story—is Anthony 
Partridge, an author whose work, though perhaps new 
to many of my readers, for this is his first P. W. serial, 
is yet already well known as a brilliant writer of good 
fiction. In “Passers By” he certainly shows. himself 
to be in the front rank of story writers. 


Holiday 
Number. 


AND now I come to a question which concerns just you, 
my dear reader, and I alone. This 


I Want page is the only one in which we can, 
You as it were, talk the one to the other. 
to Write. You write to me telling me of your 


difficulties or quaint things you have 
geen or heard, and we exchange views on these subjects. 
Now I want to encourage you still further to write me 
pa letters. As you know, every lotter which I think 
of sufficient interest to appeal to the majority of m 
readers I dbal with on this and reward the writer wit 
one of our now famous P. W. penknives. But from now 
onward I will do more. To the reader who sends me 
what I consider to be the best letter of general interest 
every week, I will make a special present, continuing, 
of course, to send penknives to the remainder of those 
readers whose letters are used. 


Fotrowma the visit of the fleet to Southend-on-Sea 
comes the Southend mystery. The 


Mysterious thor afternoon a chanting young lady 
Doings at suddenly became aware that a youth 
Southend. on the Leach below was writing on the 


sand with his walking-stic The 
natural curiosity of her sex was aroused, and after he had 
a she ran down to read his-‘message or musings. To 
intense oe however, she found that all 
the words save throe had been obliterated_and that the 
meaning had thus been rendered practically unintelligible. 
That is the story as I received it, and the question now 
comes to be, What did the young man write on the golden 
sand? For the best solution of this interesting problem 
a golden award is offered, which may mean a delightful 
holiday for you at Southend or elsewhere. Further 
details of the Southend mystery will be found in the 
* Lost Words” announcement on Page 92. 


“SnoutpD men wear rings?” is a question which is 
troubling Rayon p’ARDy, because for 
what he assures me are purely senti- 
mental reasons he wears two, and his 
relations, in consequence, accuse him 
of Leing “ foppish.”, —— 

I can, perhaps, put his mind at rest by assuring him 
that in ancient civilisation, particularly Egyptian and 
Roman, it was the fashion for men to wear more jewellery 
than women. Strictly king, in modern times, it is 
considered by many people a little ostentatious if a man 
wears more than one ring, a seal ring or a plain one, but 
these are matters largely of individual taste. 

Of late years it has become a habit for men to wear 
bangles on their wrists, s6metimes one on each arm, and 
as this custom prevails even in althletic circles, among 
men who could by no means come under the category of 
“fop,” I think Rayon p’ARDy need not let the above 
query worry him unduly. 


Men and 
Rings. 


‘ 


Napor.£on has met his Waterloo. He writes as follows: 
* How is it that a major is superior 

Cold Steel to a lieutenant, and yet a Major- 

for general is inferior to a lieutenant- 

Napoleon. = gencral? I asked a military gentle- 

man this question, and his answer was, 
**Tis a way we have in the Army.’” He concludes his 
letter by saying. ‘“ I should like you to answer the query— 
with cold steel.” —— 

If you want to get me mixed up in any war-to-the- 
knife business, Napoleon, I am not having any. I 
wouldn't contradict your martial friend for all the king- 
doms in the world, because, for one reason, his reply 
wascorrect. Itis simply one of our Army's funny little 
customs. If, on the other hand, you would like to receive 
one of our famous cold steel penknives, I am only too 


pleased to oblige. 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


REw1aB1£, authentic, and official information has reached 
me on the great kissing problem. A 
week or 80 a reader inquired why 
girls shut ir eyes whilst being 
kissed, and although I put forward a 
mere masculine reason I knew that my feminine readers 
could suggest something more conclusive. Hrupa has 
obliged. ‘ Men don’t kiss gracefully,” she writes. “ They 
make a sudden dab at one, and as we do not know what 
is coming we just close our eyes and wait events, just as 
we would if a bird were to swoop down in our faces ! ”»——. 

Thanks Hitpa! It would appear that young men 
still have a lot to learn about love-making. 


Kissing 
Again. 


H. N. is right in the middle of a domestic dilemma of 
his own construction. Here is his letter: 
“My wife has an aunt of whom she 
is very fond and often invites .her to 
tea. During conversation I alwa: 
address her as Mrs. ——, but this annoys my wife, w 
tells me (after she has gone) that I ought to call her aunt. 
Please settle our dispute.” 

What's the trouble, H.N.? Are you a conscientious 
objector to the custom of becoming friendly with 
relations by marriage? When you promised to love 
and cherish Mrs. H. N., all her aunts and uncles became 
relatives of yours, and it is decidedly standoffish to address 
them as though they were just somebody from the next 
street. It’s the surest way to start family troubles. No, 
no, H. N., call the lady ‘‘aunt,” by all means. 


Call Her 
Aunt. 


“ Wuen we listen for some faint sound,” writes H. R. W., 
“wa frequently turn the ear in the 
Habit direction from which the sound comes, 
Again. and also put the head to one side. 

: Why do we do this ? »—— 
Evolutionists point to this habit as part of the proof 
‘that man has descended from some lower type—a type 
which was not only able to move its ears in the direction 
of the sound, as anintals do, but which probably had those 
movable ears nearer the top of the head than our own 
are. Whether this conclusion is justifiable or not, it is 
the fact that the movement of the head referred to does 
enable us to give greater attention to faint sounds, and 
we must inherit tho habit from some very remote ancestors 
who doubtless had every. reason to ise its impor- 
tance, especially when the noise that was faintly audible 
was made by an enemy who was creeping up behind 
with an axe in his hand and malice in his heart. ia 


Sorex is very angry because the other clerk in his office 

opened one of his letters by mistake the 

An other day. He thinks thane is abso- 

Office lutely no excuse for such carelessness, 

Squabble. and he is the more annoyed because 

his friend does not in the least seonr to 

realise What an “unpardonable error” he has com- 
mitted.—— 

Of course, if there is a likelihood of another person’s 
letters coming into one’s hands, one should exercise a 
certain amount of care, but the terrible rage you appear 
to be in, Scrisz, only shows how narrow-minded people 
are apt to get in small surroundings. You say that in 
your office there is only yourself and another clerk. In 
a big office like this, for example, where thousands of 
letters pour into each department daily, it often happens 
that a letter is opened by mistake. In that case the 
person who has committed the “ un nable error” 
merely scribbles “ opened by” and his initials on the 
envelope, and neither he nor the real owner ever gives 
the matter a second thought. If, of course, you are 
referring to a private letter—well, you shouldn’t have 
private letters sent to the office in which you are 
employed. 


An Inpianant Morner (bless her!) writes to protest 
ainst the reception accorded to her 


The Babe _ fifteen-month-old baby in a railway- 
in the carriage during the journey from 
Carriage. Oxford to Paddington. In the com- 


partment into which she was placed 
by a porter at the last minute were two working-men, a 
clergyman, and a man with a portmanteau. The social 
position of the last person does not seem to be very clearly 
defined, but he was evidently not a very considerate 
gentleman, as he at once began to make critical remarks 
on the noisy habits of babies in general, which An 
Inpianant Motner very naturally resented. But the 
worst is yet to come. During all that journey the baby 
didn’t do a thing to harm anybody. It just laughed, and 
crowed, and did its best to convey the impression that the 
odds didn’t count as ge one was happy. And yet, 
just before the end of the journey, the man with the 
portmanteau had the shocking bad taste to say that he 
wished that baby could be kept quiet, as it was most 
annoying to other peoplo. There, now! Aw INDIGNANT 
MortiHeEr wants me to tell her if I think the man with the 
portmanteau was mad, and if not, why not ?—— 

He was probably either a disappointed old bachelor, 
or else a very much merried man who had just spent a 
long, long night with a baby that was cutting its first 
tooth, and it is a scientific fact that both kinds of men have 
a rooted aversion to other people's bies. They do not 
enjoy the privilege of bei indignant mothers,” and 
they don’t understand. 


Note.—A veneKnife will be awarded to each reader whose letter ie 


or whose suggestion for a title ie used. 


WEEK EXxDIx@ 
JULY 29,3008, 


Saka Bona LEEt wants to know why it is that “ peopla 
are invariably in their worst moods at 
breakfast-time,” and their tempers 
improve as the day advances,—— 
4 bbe in this case, there are un- 
' lou ly Many exceptions t 
rule, it is true that most people ae Sertalily not at ite 
best at rg pare onan t may be due to a variety of 
causes—a night’s rest or anticipati ay’ 
= which lies ahead. ee 
vera] notable people, however, have been ‘ 
their mental brilliance at the period of the ages 
my correspondent refers. Oliver Wendell Holmes and 
Rogers, | banker-poet, who used to sparkle into 
epigram in the course of the celebrated “ breakfasts” at 
which he presided, were prominent instances of early- 
morning good-temper. 


Breakfast 
Tempers. 


New Bagner is nothing if not.methodical. Every July 
before going on holiday he takes a loo 

Taking backward and tries to find out how he 

Stock. , stands financially compared with Julv 

of the previous year. Me any other young 

fellows who have little method ‘in their lives, he thinks, 
would find out that it would pay to follow his example. 
“You have no idea,” he adds, “ how it spurs one up todo 
better in the future and to put one’s back into one's work 
doviog the long winter months that follow the 

jays.” —— 

You are quite right to go in for stocktaking New 
Barnet. It is by attention to such little details that 
many men get on. But there is ono little point that 
struck me. If you find you have had a prosperous year, 


don’t forget to show your gratitude by helping others less 


fortunate than yourself. The Fresh Air Fund is always 
open to receive contributions, and if you and all those 
who take stock at this time send us a thank-offering in the 
form of a donation to the F.A.F. it would mean happy 
times this summer for thousands of slum children. 


A OOBRESPONDEST who signs himself Metrra has kindly 
forwarded the accompanying picture 

‘\ of “an esteemed member of the 
English community in Malta, taken 
unawares on the occasion of an outing 
we enjoyed there some time ago.” 

It is interesting as showing a new method whereby 
contributions to the Fresh Air 
Fund may be obtained: As 
you will notice by the last line 
on the cask here shown, the - 
pla rs are allowed so many 
‘shies’ per penny at the 
ntleman who 


Coppers for 


devoid of any risk where tennis- 


with advantage at 
holiday gatherings. It is 
always a pleasant sensation to (in 4 sense) hava 
“money thrown at you,” and doubly so when the 
object’is to benefit so very deserving | cause as the 
F.AF: 


‘ 


Tars week we publish a further list of special outings in 
connection with the Fresh Air Fund, 


F.AF. to take place on the following dates :-— 
Special August 3rd. °“‘ Juliette” Day: 
Days. August 4th, “2nd Pelican” Party; 


August 5th, “Miss M. S. Drexel's” 
Party ; and August 6th, “ Cambridge University Officers 
Corps” Party. . 
(The list of Fresh Air Fund subscriptions will be found 
on the red page opposite.) 
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ints previonsly acknowledged, £2,785 3s, 84d. 


Rn, 6s.; A Well Wisher, 10s; Captain and Officers of 
tucethyst, £4: Major W. 'T. Brown, £2 28.; A. P. 8., 
<ergt. W. Peregrine, 1s. 6d.; Mtsa Williams, 10s. ; Norman 
t 23, 60.; Mrs. E. C. Herverson, 10s.; Miss E. Pepper, 

nee s.; W. Winton Gibbs, £2 28.; Tam, 

“Lutterworth,” 5s.;  Malburian, 10s.; 


LOU 


6d.; G. Ramsey, 1s.; Mr. and Mrs. Langdon His 
de Pledge, 28. &l.; An Admirer, 1s. 6d.; An Old 
Spot, 5s.; F. C. Smith, 5s.; Mra. Crocker, 10s. ; 
vinley, 10s.; Eric R. Loder, £10; Alan and Sylvia. 
©. J. Boothroyd, 4s. 1d.; Saturday Pennies, 9d. ; 
nburgh, 2s. 6d,;‘Snap Shots, 3s. 9d.; Winifrce! 
M.E. T., 9d.; °° X.,"" £3 38. 


rshal!, 5s... A.D. 
; Miss Muriel 


Vion, 18.5 
; Isohel NHide. 


1, Ds 2s.; B.S. R., 38; Me 
\oc WK, £1 Is.; E. and O., 
os... Cypress, 9d.; F. Hayes, 6e.; B.A. S., 1s.: 
S$ Mabel Collett. 
3s.: Mrs. Jes 
Miss Ilerrison, 3s.; 
ss, £1 1s.; Anon., Is. 6d. 
.) E.OS. B., 4s. 6.0; Miss W. Bonstead, 17s.; KK. 
Mrs. Fenton, 1s. Gl.; Toronto, 2s. 
8S. Sykes, 10s. Gl: J. 
Miss Verdon, £2 2s.: 


scabreeze, 10s. 9d.; Mis 
a 


. and Family, 
Mrs. 


Mr. GN. R.. 
. Albrecht. 102 


A., 5s.; 


Anon. 9d 
AL done, 
7M... 
EB. M. Sanderson, 16s. . 
A. FE. C.. 2s. Gd; Mrs 
. W. Kitson, 10s.; Mrs, Hd. 
£5; Auon., 2s. 3d; Phyitis, 2s. 6d.; Mrs. K. Tb. Burkitt. 
4d, Staphen, 10s. 6d.; Nainidda,; 9d.; A. Miller, Gd; Anon.. 
; T. McIntosh, £1; Anon., 9d.; M. Cotton, 5s.; Jack anil 
*, ls. &l.: Miss Robinson, 2s.; Sale Mem, 2s. 2d.; Dorothy 
ante, 28, 3d.: Mrs. A. Croft, 3¢.; Well Wishers, 3s.: Goorgens, 
M. M. C. Maitland, £2; Enonymusley, 5s. XI.; A Canadian 
43. 1d.; A._M. Grady, lls.; Nellie Myers. Ro'obo, 
Kahn, £1; Harrow, 15s.; Oddone, 2s. %1.; 8.- Ward, 9d; 
ster, 5s.; C. Beetlestone, 108.; Anon., G!.; B. Hawkins, 
\non., 18. 6d.; Eileen, 10s.; A Friend, 9¢.; Derek and Dane, 
Jordan, 39. 9d.; P. b. Wright, £4 4s.; Mrs. Waldenstrom, 
1 and E., 108, 6d.; No Holiday, 10s.; A Lover of-Little Ones, 
Nerey Noble, £1 18.; L. D. F., 108.; A. D., 19. 6d.; F. D. 
' ., £1 10s. 34.; H. B. B., 1s. 6d.; B.. le. @.; J. R. 
A. Higgins, 5¢.; 8. A. P.. 1s. 6d.; C. H. and K, H., 
M Barker, £2 2s.: G. W. Freeman, £1 1s.; F. Biggs, 
vnon., Od.; Effie, 108.; Gratitude, 1s. 6d.; Father of Famity, 
. 3s.; Mrs. BE. A. Wright, 10s.; A. K. Wilkinson, 5s.; 
pt, 108.: P. A. T., 5s.; In Memory of Little Jacky, 
; Annie, Elsie, Kittie, Florrig. and Tom, 3s. 4d.; Miss 
ls. Gd.: Mavis Hey, 108.; L. A. and M. L. Janes, 28. Sd; 
Queenie’s Farthings, 5s. x1; G. 7. B.. Is. 6d.; Rupert 
«. Laurie, Simla, £1 10s.; AT. R., 2s. Ode: Tani, Is. 6d.; 
Horhune, £5; J.-F. Beddy, £1; 1. G.. 5s. J. HE, 5s.; Jeanie 
Miss Chambers, 1s. 6d.; Two Frien i 
rarn- A few Sunday League sea anglers. 10s. 6d.: Bowes 

| Distriet Photographic Society, per WH. W. Miles, £1 4s.; 

sda water-botfle at Gineinhlovn Hotel, Zululand, £1 16s.; 
eos of Everett's Stores, Walthamstow, 10s.: E. Margetson, 
(i.-Perrins; 3s.; W. W. M., 3s. 6d.; Stall of Commercial 
Co, Waterville, per R. Brook, £2 108.: Wardreorm Officers, 
WS) Bulrark, £1 14s. @l.: A Driver, 1s. Gd: W. H. S.. 58, 3d.; 
s. Prazer. Is. @h; Reval Oak, Ambleside, £1 2+. Gt. Sunbeam 
Everett, 10s.; ‘The Bordi- 
Daly. £1 Ss. Gl: Mrs. Joyee, 
E.R.O.s Mess, H.M.S. 
Mess, H.M.S. 


23. Sb; $ 
kihel and Annie Procter, 2s. éd. 
ick’s Farmhouse, 3s. %.: A. B., £2; 


, is.; Anon, (kdnbar: 
ls. Gl.; Miss Money, 10s. 


ra ‘Tea Rooms, per E. de B. 
“W.; Eric Purstlow, 9d.; Menibers of 
of Kdinburah, per A. Greenaway, £1 Is.; 

l per H. Grey, 58.: Dorothy Mayne, 4s. 6)., Wardroom 
IP.M.S. Majestic, £2 5s.; Miss Tompesctt, £1; FE. D. Lewis, 

‘- Collected’ on H.M.S. Lancaster, per A. King, £4 4s. 1; 
Vost-oflice, per Brock, 10s.; Belmont Bible Class, per 

» sex, 13s. 4d.; “H.M.S. Formidable, Royal Marines, 18s.; At 
‘evn’s Read, per Mrs. Taylor, 13s. 6d.; Miss Vera, Evans, 
Canibridge University Officers’ Training Corps, £8 2s.: J. 

n, £1 08, 6d.; Officers and Men of H.M.S. Commonwealth, 

W. M. Tod, £19 16s, 4d.; Roman, 7s. 6d.; Misa Weights, 

W. F. Hocking, 4s. 4d.; C. P. Bird, 4s. &1.: Jeannie Watt, 

. Osburn and Patience Dumas, 2s.; Winifred Burgess, 

| Balaam, £1 88. 3d.; Rastrick School Children. 5s.; Stokers 

!S. IHecla, 178. 6d.;-Miss B. Borlase, £1 3x. 9d.; €.P.0.'s 
i> Kaeehante, £1 188.; Housemaid Mary, 3s.; Hilda Thomas, 
‘vrt WHarred, 3s.; Miss P. Mason, 6s. 9.; Tivoli Janitors, 
:, £2 Os. 10d.; St. Peter’s Choir, St. Leonards, 18s. 6d; 

2s. od.; H. Hall, 11s.; Gergld Sheppard, £1 38.; 8. 
Victoria Bz Wicers and Men of H.M.S. 


school £1 


2s. 6d.; Christobel 
soulys Kirtlan, 14s. 6d.. 


Grand (P, W.) total, £3,050 16s. 114d. 


Kinden, 13s.; F. Page. 


COUPLINGS. 


anpetition No. 10 the amount available for distri- 
is £21188. Of this amount, £10 16s. 6d. goes to 

st prize winner, and a similar sum is divided in 
ne other prizes. 

‘oupling selected as the best, together with the 
d address of the sender, is as follows: 


vyman’s “and lastly” imperiled the reast shoulder. 
‘ersleigh, 36 Tunley Rd., Upper Tooting. 


13 Prizes of 10s. 6d. each. 

Dr A. 1 Charlemont St., Dublin; Burdett, f., 10 Parkin- 
Scunthorpe, Christine, D., 84 Stratford St., Maryhill, 
\. KB. J., Canterbury Rd., Leyton; Dawes, A.. $4 Beauval 
ch Rise; Deutith, F., 16 Melbourne St., New Brighton: 

‘| W.. 6 Melbourne P)., Newtown, Br'l; McMillan, Mrs.. 4 
rice, Pollokshaws; Montgomery, J., 22 Roland Rd., 
tow: Price, F., 5 Albemarle Rd., Scacombe: Sally, H. W., 

~ Rd, Lewisham; Thornton, F. W., 31 Clift Rd., Ashton 

Wallworth, W., 59 Garden St., Macclesfield. 


; 8 Prizes of 10s. each. 

‘us. © P., 226 East India Rd., E.; Hilton, Miss M., 13 

.> Rd. Sth., C.-cum-H., M’ter; Johnston, C., 16 Melbourne 
Kervick; Platten, F., 1 Ismailia Rd., Forest Gate, Robin- 


© Nth. Summer St., Dublin; Todman, Miss W., 80 Biatch- 
Nal. Hove; Varley, J. 8., 42 Market St., Hebden Bridge; 


Mrs., Bishopstrow, Warminster. 


"ING HOLIDAYS, 1909-10. JULY. AUGUST, 

ok Holiday . August 2nd. ? 41118 26 * 1 8 "§ 22 29 
“iy a 2 9 16 23 30 
stmas Day December 25. | 7 is war |T 3 19 Fy 34st 
ing Day . December 27. |W 714 21 28 |W 4 18 18 28 

vd Friday , March 25th. E ‘ : i a 2 a $ i 9 . 

‘ter Monday March 28th.}S 5 10 17 24 31 |S 7 14 21 28 
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¢ Chips, ls. Gl. | 
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will tell you. 
590 pictures of 


THINGS YOU 
SHOULD KNOW. 


Here are pictures of some 
of the things you see in 

everyday life which you do not 
know the meaning of. 
know, and 


This volume contains nearly 
things which are seen every day 


and the meaning of which 
knows nothing. 


You should 


the average person 


Sold by all booksellers, price Is., with cloth cover; or post free for 1s. 2d. from 
C. ARTHUR PEARSON Ltd., 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


PEARSON'S SIX- 
PENNY NOVELS 
: «s MAKE THE: :: 
PLEASURES OF 
HOLIDAY - MAKING 
COMPLETE. : OUR 
LATEST AND MOST 
. FASCINATING IS : 


The Model of Christian 


Gay. By H. A VACHELL. 


Sold everywhere, price 6d., or post free for &d. (inland), fiom 
Cc, ARTHUR PEARSON era & 18 Henrietta St., London, 


HOW OUR NAVY IS RUN 


By ARCHIBALD S. HURD, 


gives the best and most graphic de- 
scription of life on board our battleships. 


Lord CHARLES BERESFORD 


contributes a preface which everyone 
interested in our men-of-war should 
read. 


Sold by all book:ellers, price 1s, ; or 18. 31., post free, from 
A. F. SOWTER, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C, 
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fg This Insurance Scheme covers any 
erson travelling as a passenger in 
any part of Great Britain or Ireland 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


| We pay any number of claims in respect of 


each accident—not ihe jirst claim-.only. 
£2,000 RAILWAY 


£100 RAILWAY‘INSURANCE. 


£100 CYCLING 


a ; 
502 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 
THE OCBAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTER COKPORVTION, 
TLAMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Sireet, London w tO Whom notices 
days to the above address. ' 
will be paid by the above Corporation to the legal 
£2,000 dent in Great Britain or-fretand to the passenger 
train vn Which the deceased was travelling as a 
and who, at the time or such accident, bad tn his, or her, possession, 
the Insurance Coupon on this p or the paper in wheeh ib cs, 
space provided at the tout. us paper tu be felt at Lis, or ber, 
jiace al abode, so iene as the co opom rs sicned. 
represtufative ol such person inured, should death) result) frem 
such accent within three caleaudar mouths thereafter, and) that 
In the event of a person, not bewy a railway servant 
on duty. nor a succale, ner cigiaged in an illegal act, 
£160 


£2,000 each—not for ove only. £2,000 speciaily wuaiantocd by 
of claim, under the toilowing conditions, tius ‘be scnt With coven 
represeutative of any person killed by an ace. 
passenger (inciuuing post-oflice servants tu raidway sorhing Vans), 
with his, or her, usual signature, riltem@ moh Of pened, on the 
PROVIDED ALSO. that the said sum shall be patd to the legal 
hotice of the accident be given within three days of its occurrence. 
having the current umber of Hear-on's Weekly on him, 


or her, at the tine of being killed by a@ railway aces 
dent in the United Kingdom, although net by an accident to vny 
train otowhich he, ov sue, may be travelling as a passenaecr, the 
legay representative of the deceased will reecive the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon be signed or not, pra- 
vided notice in every case be given to “THe Ockas ACCIDENT AND 
Guanastee Conrommios, Limitop, 36 to 44 Moorgete Street, London, 
Ee. wethin seven dass from the occurrence ap the aecident. 

One Hundred Pounds wili be paid to the legal representative 
of any cvetist Who meets bis death by accident while aetuabin ridings 
aoeycle. provided that deceased at the tune of such aecident had in 
his. or her. possession, the Tnsurance Coupon on this page foes 
Paper in which it is. with bis, or her, usual signature, writ 
ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot, and that «a 
occurred within twenty-four hours thereafter, and that nerice 
given of such accident to the said Corporation at above 
within three days of its occurrence Thos paper may he cotat ts, 
or her, place of abode, so lung as the coupon is ssrcal. 

The above conditions are the esseree of the ecantroct 

This insurance hoids yood for the current week «fo rsce ety. and 
entiiles the holder to the benefit of. amd is suheeet te the conditions 
of” the “Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, 
Act,” 129. Risks Nos. 2 and 3. 

The Purchase of this Poblieation is admutt:! to be the payment 
of a Preminm onder Sect. Sof the Vet. A Printiof the Net ean 
be seen at the office or this Journal, er oof the ssid) corporation, 
No person can recover on more than one Coupon Insrrance Ticket 
of this paper in respect of the same risk. 

Subscribers who have OP para a twelve-months’ subscription 
for PEARSON'S WEEKL n advance to their newsagent. or 
to the Publisher. need not, during the period covered by their 
subscription. sign the coupon, or carry the paper on their person. 
It in only necessary to forward the newsagent'’s receint to the 
publisher of the paper. Henrietta Strect, Eondou, W.C., anda 
certificate will be sent in exchange. 


Signature .... ‘ Seis iydtinane Bioened va 


Available irom 9a.m, Thursday, Julv 22nd, 1909, 
uauil midnight, Friday, July 30th, 1909. 
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What the 
BRASSO SPRINKLER does. 


Prevents loss if tin is apes 


Ensures contents 
being well shaken. 


remularine the supply. 


Metal Polish J 


A CONSTANT SUPPLY OF 
PURE WATER IN YOUR HOME 
80 ESSENTIAL FOR THE HEALTH OF dheoleetan AS WELL AS ADULTS 


‘ 


ett 


| 


(ROYAL BOULTON MAKE) 


Proved by experts to be the 
only real safeguard against 


ALL WATER-BORNE DISEASES. 
Will fit any tap, and is 


THE CHEAPEST, MOST CONVEMIENT, 
sang AND EFFICIENT TAP FILTER : 


fil 
fOR: THE HOME AND GENERAL PURPOSES. OFFERED 
TO OUR READERS FOR A LIMITED PERIOD‘ 
ONLY AT THE PRICE OF 


15s. EACH POST FREE. 
Send order with size or impression of tap at the mout§ 


To FILTER DEPT., 
SPECIAL TERMS TO THE TRADE. AGENTS. ETC. 


18 HENRIETTA ST., LONDON, W.C. 


WEEK EN 3 
JULY 24 


Take your Choice 


_ Revolving Heel, Stationary Heel, or Heel Tip. 
AH are good. Each gives a buoyancy, airy, easy 
step—each makes the hardest road feel soft and 
yielding to the foot—each means freedom from 

fatigue—each | means improved health. Is not 
this worth the cost of a pair of 


- WOOD-MILNE 
- RUBBER HEELS 


The extraordinary comfort of 
these heels is a thing to be 
experienced; five minutes’ 
experience of them is more 

convincing than five pages 


Try a five-mile walk 
with Wood - Milne 
Rubber Heels, and 
then without them 
—judge that way: 
, But mind they 
must be WOOD- 
-MILNE. Name 
on every one. 
From all bootmakers. 
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HAIR TONIC 


LETS THE HAIR GROW. 


HAT’S the secret of its marvellous success. It Ses the hair grow. i 
no weird massaging, tugging, rending, or other scalp ‘gymnastics ne 
formed with **Waseline” Hair Tonic. It lets the hai y 
removing all obstructions, by killing all harmful germ life. It “Tt penetr: ates t c 
and gets. right down to the roots of the choked- -up follicles, and frees the te 
so that it can fight thee 


ats Vaseline’ Hair Tonic is unlike auy otter preparati 
for the hair. , It is a real hair fertiliser, and is to the hair what sunlight 
life. It is both a skin and hair food. 


“Vaseline” Hair Tonic is a liquid preparation of 
delicately perfumed, and is absolutely safe under all circumstances. It ' 
Hair Tonic because it removes the actual source of trouble in the scalp a: 
the hair grow. Sold in bottles. Prices: 1/-, 2/-, and 3/- per bottle. If not 

” “Jocaliy, a trial bottle will be sent, Post Free, to any address in the Unite. 
upon — of Postal Order. 


; ig = 
ele 4 2 


; | FREE—A descriptive pamphlet, eapishaing the-uses of alt the “Vaseline " Pi 
will be sent post | free on apes. 


— 


The word “ Vaseline > 1s the Registered Trade Mark of t' 


‘Quesesnoven MANUFACTURING |} 


bere 42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, EC, 


